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Prefatory Note 



The following Report of a Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the Committee, is pub- 
lished in order that it may be made available to all 
who are interested. The recommendations in the 
Report will be considered in the light of any com- 
ments from local authorities and other interested 
bodies and persons. In the meantime the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee and the Secretary of 
State should not be regarded as in any way com- 
mitted to accepting them. 
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Scotland's Older Houses 



Introduction 



Terms of reference 

1. Following on a recommendation by the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee on 
14th October 1965 we were subsequently appointed by the Secretary of State ‘to examine 
the present statutory provisions relating to the determination of unfitness for human 
habitation and to make recommendations for amendments’. 



Scope of the inquiry 

2. We have had to interpret our remit widely. After considering the definition of an 
unfit house we had to inquire into the scale of the problem and its distribution, the legal, 
financial and administrative provisions and procedures, the role of the central Govern- 
ment and its relations with local authorities, and a host of other matters. Furthermore we 
could not isolate the issue of unfit housing from that of the improvement of old but ill- 
equipped houses and that of ensuring that good houses were adequately maintained. 
Finally we had to consider all these issues within the framework of the national housing 
programme, and the adequacy of the resources currently being devoted to housing. 

3. To deal adequately with these wider issues would have taken us far beyond our terms 
of reference and would in any case have delayed our Report intolerably. We have 
touched upon them only in so far as we considered it essential for a proper consideration 
of the problem we were asked to investigate. We were urged to Report as a matter of 
urgency and have completed our work within twelve months. But the problems arising 
are very large indeed. We have concentrated in the main on what we consider to be 
essentials. Much further study needs to be made of a number of problems, but we are 
quite clear as to what are the fundamental issues to be solved. We are also convinced of 
the direction in which policy should be directed, though the details of this policy will 
need to be worked out. 

4. The problem is an urgent one, the scale of which is inadequately appreciated. Though 
we recommend further study of particular issues we strongly urge that the problem is of 
such dimensions, particularly in the Glasgow area, that action cannot await refined 
assessments. Accordingly our recommendations are of two kinds: those which require 
immediate implementation and those which require urgent study. 



Method of inquiry 

5. With the time at our disposal we have not been able to undertake any major new 
studies of the problems. We have, however, received detailed answers from 77 local 
authorities and other bodies to whom we circulated a questionnaire. We visited six 
contrasted local authorities and received oral evidence from them and from three pro- 
fessional bodies. We also undertook a preliminary testing of a Housing Index which we 
recommend should be considered for general use as a means of assessing housing con- 
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ditions. Finally we were able to have advance figures of the Scottish Housing Survey 
which, we understand, is to be published shortly. In all the Sub-Committee met formally 
for 17 days. 



Acknowledgements 

6. We would like to take this opportunity of thanking all those who assisted us in our 
inquiry. Without the helpful co-operation of all those involved we should not have been 
able to complete our work. A great deal of concern has been expressed to us about the 
inadequacy of present procedures and policies, and we are particularly grateful for the 
frank way in which our questions were answered. We hope that our Report will lead to 
action on the part of the central Government which will reduce the problems to their 
essentials. 



The English Sub-Committee 

7. Some nine months before we started on our inquiry a similar Sub-Committee was set 
up in England. We have had the benefit of studying the evidence presented to the English 
Sub-Committee and we have studied their report. A close relationship has been main- 
tained throughout with the work of this Sub-Committee (of which our Chairman was a 
member). We have, however, been impressed by the very real differences which exist 
between the problems in Scotland and England and, though we make some recom- 
mendations which are identical or similar to those of the English Sub-Committee, our 
concern has been with the Scottish situation. We have not felt it necessary, or even 
desirable, to strive after uniformity. 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Historical and Legislative Background 



8. It seems that housing conditions in Scotland have always been relatively poor com- 
pared with those obtaining in England. Ballantyne quotes the description by an English 
chaplain of houses he encountered in his travels in the early 18th Century as, 

“low and feeble, their walls made of a few stones jumbled together without mortar 
. . . so ordered that it does not cost much more time to erect such a cottage than to 
pull it down . . . Many, he reported, were even without chimneys and the smoke 
was allowed to escape through holes in the roof, which were more often than not, 
covered with turf. One room was a common standard, its walls being lined with 
quantities of heather, moss or straw, inserted in the gap between the stonework to stem 
the wind and rain, usually ineffectively. It was not uncommon for cattle to share the 
dwelling, either in one corner of the single room, or in an alcove at the entrance to the 
house, a practice still followed in many of the more backward peasant communities 
in Europe today.” 

9. Ballantyne goes on to quote another writer of the period who records that, 

“The houses of the tenantry, were very little better in most cases than those of their 
ploughman and herds from whom the farmer differed little in dress, manners or rank. 
Even in Ayrshire, till long after the middle of the century, they were little removed from 
hovels with clay floors, open hearths, sometimes in the middle of the room, with walls 
seven feet high, yet three thick, built of stone and mud. Only the better class of farmer 
had two rooms, the house getting scanty light by two tiny windows, the upper part 

glazed with two panes of bottle glass In these dismal, ill-lighted abodes, when night 

set in, the fitful glare of the peat fire was all the light they had . . . .”f 

10. In the towns tenement dwellings were the rule. These tenements were massively 
constructed of stone up to heights, in Edinburgh, of 10-14 storeys. The tenements in 
Glasgow, in the 18th Century, were generally lower and less crowded on the ground. 
It was later in the 19th Century that the “backlands” tenements took their origin. 

“The earlier tenements of four storeys or more in height, with stone walls of two 
feet or more in thickness (more often than not without a damp course, and therefore, 
because of their great thickness, acting as monumental sponges for the city’s rainfall), 
built in the centre of the town in large, rectangular blocks around the open spaces or 
‘back-greens’, now found the light and air shut off from their rear windows by the 
‘backlands’ tenements that grew up in their midst under pressure of industrial and 
commercial development and the scarcity of building ground . . . .” J 

11. This tradition of tenement building in the big Scottish towns has had ramifications 
throughout the whole social and economic fabric of Scottish urban life, and helps to 
explain some of the differences which exist today between England and Scotland in 
housing conditions and housing policy. Only in England, Adam Smith was pointing out, 

* “ Rebuilding a Nation ” W. M. Ballantyne: Oliver & Boyd: Edinburgh 1944 
t Ibid 

j “ Glasgow : Third Statistical Account of Scotland ”: Collins: Glasgow 1958 
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in th . 18th Century did the term “dwelling house” refer to everything under the same 
roof' elsewhere Snd this included Scotland) it frequently signified a single storey. Almost 
root, elsewhere tanu o ee j s t r ar General of Scotland was deplonng the imposition 

of ttf^ghsh deLtiin of a house in the Scottish 1861 census, as producing completely 

materially differs in England and in Scotland; and 
probably the peculiarities of each receive a ready 

English houses are generally constructed of brick, are of shght build and cannot be 
fcng . OTlw c - CTht . whereas in Scotland, the houses are generally built of durable 
stone which wiU last for ages, and from the greater thickness and strength of the walls, 
may bl run up to any height. While an English town, therefore tends to spread over 
^meat breadth of surface - the house of each family being a building within party 
waL’ — the Scottish town is crowded into lesser space, and the houses are built one 
Ter another, so that they rise to the height of six or more storeys each storey or flat 
bring a disttact house, as independent of others as are the separate houses of Eng and 
and moreover they are generally possessed by different proprietors. These flats, are 
eaA Stag to the definition of a ‘House' in every Act of Parliament, djstmct 
according to the class for whom the pile was bu.lt consist each of from 
fourto eta or ten apartments; and some of them, in fact, are large and commodious 
houses inhabitated by persons of independent means, or of moderate, but good, 
tames from professional or mercantile pursuits. These Hat Houses have each their 
incomes, irom p true that the dooI mters upon a 

°Z StS- to^t with the other Fla?Houses, but the stair is merely, as it 
were^^exten^bn'q/’ the street upwards, to suit the altered condition in which the houses 

12. The same Report refers to the overcrowding which was rife in those days and to the 

•attpnrl ant evils of bad ventilation and sanitation, . 

"Cl from which our Town Population suffer, is not so much insufficient 
house — or rather room — accommodation, as the overcrowding of masses of the 
people in a limited space — an overcrowding almost always attended with deficient 
ventilation and the consequent breathing of an impure air, deficient supply of water, 
and no means of getting rid of the soil water and feculent matter, etc., but by throwing 
them ta the narrow sheet, elose, lane or oourt, in which the houses may be situated 
thus vitiating the purity of the air which should enter these houses. It is this constant 
breathing o/impure air which lowers the general standard of health m all Town Popu- 
lations and renders them so much more liable to be attacked by, and to succumb under 
any disease which may be at the moment prevalent. It is mainly tins which causes our 
Town Population in Scotland to be cut off annually at the rate of 264 deaths m every 
ten thousand: while the Rural Districts only suffer in the proportion of 173 deaths 
annually in a like population . • • • t 

13 In 1861 no fewer than 227,000 families lived in one roomed dwellings - 

familv in every three - while a further 247,000 lived in two roomed dwellings. Thus 72 /„ 
of all Scottish families occupied living quarters of no more than two rooms Even 
allowing for the fact that the typical Scottish room has been traditionally larger than the 
corresponding room in England, the contrast with England has been unfavourable in the 
extreme Moreover, the average size of household a century ago was considerably higher 
than now, so that the combination of large families and limited hvmg space ‘“8=*“ 
produced a massive degree of overcrowding with all of its attendant ills. One lecognised 
result of the severe overcrowding, was the high incidence of mortality from epidemics of 
typhus and cholera in Scotland. 

14 Overcrowding continued to be a severe problem throughout the 19th Century and 
the beginning of the 20th Century. Apart from being a social problem with far reaching 
human and public health implications, overcrowding had a bad effect on the fabric of 



* Census of Scotland 1861 - 
t Ibid 
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the houses, which might have remained fit for habitation for longer but for the rapid 
deterioration consequent on high density occupation. The gross and widespread over- 
crowding was accompanied by high vacancy rates. Tradition, inertia and the attractions 
of a low rent, rates and low expenditure on furniture, fuel, etc., combined to exert a 
strong preference for small houses. The tendency to sub-let dwellings was particularly 
marked in the second half of the 19th Century and further confirms the comparatively 
low value put upon house room by the Scottish householder. The 1871 census report 
noted that the new tenements had been sub-let to lodgers and boarders by workmen who 
felt the new house too big or too expensive. This had the effect of inducing more over- 
crowding than ever, thus, 

“The increase of such houses, therefore, instead of diminishing the overcrowding 
of the people is, as years advance, causing a much larger proportion of the people to 
live as lodgers or boarders; and the larger house for the operative, built with the view 
of effecting a better separation of the sexes is, in reality, found to have no such effect, 
but, on the other hand, holds out an inducement to him to crowd his family to a 
greater extent, than when he occupied a house of one or two rooms”.* 

15. The census statistics of the period bear this out: in 1871, for example, no fewer than 
23 % of all Glasgow families kept lodgers or boarders — the figure was 20 % in Edin- 
burgh. The proportion varied with the size of the house, rising from 14 % for families 
occupying one room to 31-£% for those with two rooms and falling back slightly to 27£% 
for those families with five rooms at their disposal, reflecting a balance between pro- 
pensity to sub-let and capacity to sub-let. In other words, the poorer families with small 
dwellings probably showed a greater willingness to sub-let but had a greater space 
restriction, whereas the more prosperous families, with more sub-letting space available, 
probably evinced a lesser tendency to sub-let their dwellings. The 1871 census report 
summed up in the following words: 

“They (the superior class of house) .... were built with the idea that the sexes would 
be better separated, and the decencies and moralities of life would be better observed ; 
but on the other hand .... nearly a third of the families living in houses of three and 
four rooms let their spare apartments to strangers .... Nothing will stop this but 
building houses to meet the real wants of the class for whom they are intended. They 
will not spend on house rental, anything like the proportion of their income which 
is spent by the middle and upper classes ; and in order to spare money for better food 
and drink, they never hesitate to crowd their families into as confined a space as 
possible, that they may sub-let one or two rooms . . . .”f 

16. Although, therefore, conditions in urban tenements were appalling, it should not 
be forgotten that conditions were just as bad — and worse — in many respects in the 
rural parts of the country. Environmentally, rural housing conditions were probably 
more tolerable than those in the towns, but the rural areas were worse off for sanitation 
and structural conditions. The Royal Commission on the Housing of the Industrial 
Population of Scotland reported in 1917 that, 

“In the rural cottage there is seldom to be found any of the conveniences that are 
necessary for the ordinary carrying on of family life, such as the water supply, scullery, 
washhouse, coal-shed, bath or water closet .... When most of the existing farm 
cottages were built all that was considered essential was four walls and a roof with the 
necessary division into apartments. Such other essentials as those named were con- 
sidered as conveniences merely, and little effort was made to equip the cottage with 
any of them . . . 

17. This report was the first large scale inquiry into housing conditions in Scotland and 
as a document of Scottish social history it stands unique. The conditions which were 
found to exist were summed up in the following words : 

“These are the broad results of our survey : unsatisfactory sites of houses and villages, 
* Census of Scotland 1871 — Report 
f Census of Scotland 1871 — Report 

j Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Industrial Population of Scotland. Rural and 

Urban: H.M.S.O.: Edinburgh: 1917 
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insufficient supplies of water, unsatisfactory provision for drainage, grossly inadequate 
provision for the removal of refuse, widespread absence of decent sanitary conveniences, 
the persistence of the unspeakably filthy privy-midden in many of the mining areas, 
badly constructed, incurably damp labourers’ cottages on farms, whole townships 
unfit for human occupation in the crofting counties and islands, primitive and casual 
provision for many of the seasonal workers, gross overcrowding and huddling of the 
sexes together in the congested industrial villages and towns, occupation of one-room 
houses by large families, groups of lightless and unventilated houses in the older 
burghs, clotted masses of slums in the great cities. To these, add the special problems 
symbolised by the farmed-out houses, the model lodging houses, congested back-lands, 
and ancient closes. To these, again, add the cottages a hundred years old in some of the 
rural villages, ramshackle brick survivals of the mining outbursts of seventy years ago 
in the mining fields, monotonous miners’ rows flung down without a vestige of town 
plan or any effort to secure modern conditions of sanitation, ill planned houses that 
must become slums in a few years, old houses converted without necessary sanitary 
appliances and proper adaptation into tenements for many families, thus intensifying 
existing evils, streets of new tenements in the towns developed with the minimum 
regard for amenity.”* . 

18. The report describes the most common dwelling types, and in particular miners 
houses, farm workers’ houses, fishermens’ houses and croft houses, each of which were 
found to have their own problems. An attempt was made to classify the different types of 
dwelling to be encountered in those days. Classification by number of rooms was rejected 
in favour of the following groups : 

“(i) Cottages divided into — 

(a) One room (“single-end”) : a special class being loom-rooms now converted 
into one-apartment dwellings 

(b) Two-room (“but-and-ben”) 

(ii) Two storey or two storey and attic buildings, including double-flatted and two 

storey cottages. 

(iii) Tenements, divided into — 

(a) Old tenements, now subdivided 

(b) The mid-nineteenth century tenement, often built as a “back land” 

(c) The balcony tenement 

(d) The recently erected tenement with modern fittings 

Houses of one, two and three rooms are to be found in all four classes of tenement, 
except that there are few or no three-room houses in (iii a) above.”t 

19. The one-room or “single-end” cottage type was particularly prevalent in the West 
of Scotland coalfields. Though some were formed by the sub-division of two-apartment 
cottages, most were purpose-built or, as one of the witnesses to the Co mm ission put it, 
“deliberately intended”. Though not technically a “back-to-back” house, it commonly 
contained all the back to back’s defects. The only means of ventilation, lighting and exit 
were at the front of the house, the back wall being either unbroken or possessing a 
window quite inadequate to provide through ventilation. Provision of sanitary appliances 
was minimal. Bed recesses served to make the single living room a bedroom. 

20. Two-room cottages, in most instances of the “but-and-ben” type, were very common 
all over rural Scotland and even existed in fair numbers in some of the burghs. The door 
opened into a short passage with rooms to left and right. Sometimes there was a small 
third room, or bedcloset, entered either by a door opposite the entrance, or in some cases 
through the kitchen. The chief variation from this type was the “through” house which, 
as the name implies, had a room at the front leading into another beyond it. These 
cottages were sometimes provided with a back door but often had only a front door. 
They had very few advantages over the single-room cottages, and indeed were probably 

* Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Industrial Population of Scotland. Rural and 

Urban: H.M.S.O.: Edinburgh: 1917 
t Ibid 
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inferior to the “single-end” in freedom from damp, since one fire in the single end 
served to help dry the whole house. 

21 . The two-storey or two-storey and attic buildings were common in the smaller burghs, 
particularly those which escaped industrial expansions in the second half of the nine- 
teenth Century. Sometimes the original dwellings containing 4 or more rooms, were 
found by the Commission to have been sub-divided into dwellings of 1-2 apartments. 
In certain other cases, the ground and first floors were designed to be used separately. 
Reports of the Local Government Board’s Inspectors revealed to the Commission the 
following common defects : 

“Ceilings low and requiring repair 

Walls very damp 

No water in the house and in many cases rooms dark and unventilated 

Lighting and ventilation defective 

The closes leading to houses dark and evil-smelling 

No water closet accommodation or very little and that exceedingly bad 

22. By far the most common type in the larger burghs and cities, however, was of course 
the tenement. The contrast with English cities and the affinity with many continental 
cities is striking. Originally inspired by limited building space within fortified towns, 
the tenement system spread by example from its early manifestations in Edinburgh and 
Stirling to Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen and many other of the burghs. The essential 
feature of these tenement blocks was a common stair, off which passages ran, each con- 
taining two to four or even more dwellings. There was usually a communal w.c. on each 
landing. Each dwelling usually consisted of either one room (the “single-end”) or two 
rooms (the “room and kitchen”). 

23. As time passed, the tenement’s inherent deficiencies became only too obvious, 
hastened by the overcrowding which was endemic to tenement living practically from its 
inception. But it had some compensating advantages : solidity of construction, warmth, 
relative freedom from damp (at least compared with rural cottages of the time). Even the 
very high density itself offered proximity to work. It was indeed their very solidity of 
construction which carried the seeds of today’s problems, since the stone structures of 
these 19th century buildings have remained sound while the woodwork and internal 
fittings have become dilapidated and grossly inadequate for modern standards of sanit- 
ation and living space. 

24. The composite use or multiple ownership of tenements also gave rise to difficulties. 
For example, where the residential part of the block warranted demolition, the pro- 
prietors of the commercial property on the ground floor might object, and claim com- 
pensation for damage and inconvenience. Again, works of improvement, repair or 
demolition were inevitably complicated when each block had a number of different 
owners. Even though procedures for dealing with multiple ownership have been developed 
considerably by legislation over the years, it remains a major source of difficulty and 
delay. 

25. Before the Royal Commission made its report in 1919, local authorities already had 
powers to take unfit houses out of use and to build and improve houses in their place. 
The fact, however, that these powers were permissive — local authorities being under no 
definite obligation to use them — and that no Exchequer subsidy arrangements were in 
operation, meant that progress in this direction was minimal. In fact, only 150 families 
each year on average were housed by local authorities in the period 1890-1913. The 
Royal Commission estimated that 236,000 houses were required to meet the housing 
need, of which over 121,000 were “immediately necessary”, and it was largely to enable 
this requirement to be implemented that the Housing, Town Planning etc. (Scotland) 
Act 1919 was passed. 

26. About 25,500 houses were actually built under the 1919 Act, only one-tenth of the 
number which the Royal Commission had estimated were necessary. The limited financial 
liability of the local authorities plus the severe overloading of the building industry after 
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the war leading to spiralling costs led to the clamping down of the scheme by the Central 
Government and to the replacement of the subsidy arrangements by new provisions under 
the Acts of 1923 and 1924. Over 75,000 houses were built by the local authorities under 
the 1924 Act, until the subsidy was withdrawn in 1934, an achievement partly aided by 
the steady fall in building costs during the period. 

27. Although a subsidy for slum clearance had been available since 1923, slum clearance 
drives on a large scale did not get under way until the passing of the Housing (Scotland) 
Act 1930. In the 1920’s the shortage of houses was so severe that the emphasis had to be 
placed on building more houses to increase the total stock, rather than on demolishing 
u nf it houses. Little clearance was attempted therefore, until the pressure on the stock of 
houses had diminished to more manageable proportions. By the early 1930’s, it was more 
practicable to apply efforts towards improving the overall condition of housing in 
addition to augmenting the supply. The fall in the country’s population between 1920-30 
served also to alleviate the pressure of housing demand. Local authorities were offered 
by the provisions of the 1930 Act, a subsidy of £2 10s. for 40 years for each person 
rehoused from a clearance or improvement area, or from insanitary houses demolished 
or closed. The scheme gave a powerful impetus to rehousing projects, nearly 16,000 
houses being provided by local authorities specifically to replace condemned properties 
in the two years 1933 and 1934 (compare this with the 19,700 provided for this purpose 
in the whole period 1919-32). On the clearance side, over 92,000 houses were closed or 
demolished under the Acts of 1923 and 1930 between 1931-39, more than 71,000 of these 
being under the provisions of the latter Act. 

28. In 1933, the Secretary of State appointed the Scottish Departmental Committee on 
housing to “secure the maintenance of a proper standard of fitness for human habitation 
in working-class houses”. The Committee, in reporting, recommended among other 
proposals that: 

“1. A comprehensive code of byelaws, defining the duties and obligations of owners, 
tenants and occupiers of existing working-class houses, should be framed, adopted 
by local authorities and strictly enforced. 

2. The code of byelaws should consolidate into one compact and all-embracing unit 
the various powers of local authorities, and the duties laid upon owners of working- 
class houses and others, as contained in legislation at present in force, and should 
cover certain additional requirements with respect to the equipment and con- 
veniences for such houses .... 

4. The detailed matters to be covered by the code of byelaws are: 

(1) The provision of a separate water-closet for each house or part of a house 
occupied by a separate family, and a hot and cold water supply where a 
gravitation water supply is available. 

(2) So far as is reasonably practicable, the provision of a bath, scullery, larder, 
adequate press accommodation and accommodation for the storage of coal 
for each house and facilities for washing and drying clothes .... 

(4) The improvement of housing conditions, including: 

(a) the repair of houses; 

(b) the destruction of vermin; 

(c) the lighting and ventilation of apartments, passages and staircases ; 

(d) Sub-letting 

(5) The maintenance of a proper standard of housing conditions, including; 

(a) the cleanliness and redecoration of houses; 

(b) the misuse of houses, and the fittings thereof; 

(c) the keeping of animals; 

(d) the removal of refuse . . . .” 

The Committee estimated that “some 200,000, or a fifth of all the houses in Scotland, 
not only require improvement but can be made to reach an improved standard without 
uneconomic expenditure.” 

14 
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29. The year 1935, marked a change in emphasis in housebuilding by local authorities, 
with the passing of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1935. This was a major enactment, fixing 
for the first time a minimum standard for the determining of overcrowding. Local 
authorities were bound to survey their areas for the purpose of estimating the extent of 
overcrowding and to submit programmes of building designed to remove this social ill. 
An Exchequer subsidy of £6 15s. per year for 40 years for each house built to relieve 
overcrowding or to rehouse families displaced by schemes or redevelopment, was made 
available to help tackle the problem. One of the major effects of the Act, was to shift 
the priority from slum clearance to relief of overcrowding. Building for the former 
purpose dwindled dramatically from 15,000 houses in 1935 to only 650 houses in 1938. 
Partly this was due to the larger subsidy for relief of overcrowding, but it was also 
stimulated by the relative ease of building programmes not attached to schemes of slum 
clearance and redevelopment with their attendant complex legal, technical and administ- 
rative problems. 

30. In 1944, the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee estimated in its report, “Planning 
Our New Houses”, that there were “accumulated arrears” of at least half a million 
houses — double the 1917 figure — and that this was only a “basic” need : 

. . . it takes no account of additional demands for housing accommodation arising 
after December 1943 as a result of further marriages and further wastage of existing 
properties, nor does it take account of progressive improvements in housing standards 
which might make public opinion require the termination of the effective life of 
existing dwellings rather earlier than would otherwise be expected . . . 

31. This report was followed in 1947 by the publication of another report by the same 
Committee, “Modernising our Homes”, which found that nearly one-third of the houses 
in Scotland, although not classed as unfit, were seriously deficient in sanitary facilities 
and modem conveniences, the most frequent and serious of which were sharing of w.c.’s, 
and deficiency in baths and separate kitchens. It was recommended that encouragement 
be given to the modernisation of suitable houses for the purpose of improving general 
housing conditions. Schemes were recommended to include : 

(1) sub-division of large houses and flats 

(2) modernisation of self contained houses and flats ; and 

(3) combination of small houses and flats 

32. The Report further recommended that two standards of habitability should be 
adopted: 

(1) Full Modernisation , where the life of the property was likely to extend to not less 
than 20 years and where the accommodation and standards of habitability and con- 
venience to be aimed at were to be similar to those laid down by the Department of 
Health for Scotland for a new house. 

(2) Improvement, where the life of the property, for planning or other reasons was 
estimated at not less than five years and where, so far as was practicable, the standard 
of habitability and convenience would be improved by the eradication of defects. 
Where the life of the property was estimated for any reason at less than five years the 
local authority should be empowered, (it was recommended) to requisition the property 
in order to secure alteration of the worse conditions. 

The Housing (Scotland) Act 1949 made provisions for the furnishing of financial 
assistance to local authorities and to private owners towards improving existing dwellings, 
in an attempt to stem the accumulation of a slum problem of unmanageable dimensions 
in the future. In this, it implemented a main recommendation of the above mentioned 
report. 

33. As after the first world war, some time had to elapse before serious attention could 
be paid to the problem of slum clearance. It was not until 1954, indeed, with the passing 
of the Housing (Repairs and Rents) (Scotland) Act that steps were proposed to deal with 
the situation on an extensive scale. Local authorities were obliged to submit three year 
programmes for slum clearance and 1955 marked the beginning of the second big drive 
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to eliminate the worst of the slums. Since that year, over 130,000 houses have been closed 
or demolished, of which 32,000 have been in Glasgow and a further 22,000 in the other 
three cities. 

34. The fact that the problem of unfit and sub-standard housing in Scotland is still of 
such dimensions even after the inroads made upon it by all the legislative administrative 
and financial measures adopted since 1919, emphasises the enormity of the legacy of bad 
housing inherited from the last century. 

35. Most of the early legislation on bad housing was intended primarily to achieve 
minimum standards of domestic and environmental hygiene. Housing was regarded — 
with justification — as a public health concern. Outbreaks of typhus and cholera were 
fostered by the primitive arrangements for the disposal of sewage, the deficiency of piped 
water supplies, and by the insanitary conditions in the houses of the poor. With the 
increase in the effectiveness of preventive health measures and the improvement of 
general standards of hygiene, legislation has come more to reflect public concern for 
social equity and environmental amenity. 

36. The Burgh Police Acts provided for prevention of insanitary conditions within 
houses and common parts of buildings, for the maintenance of drainage facilities, and 
for securing or demolishing ruinous or dangerous buildings. The provisions of the Burgh 
Police Acts relating to cleansing of houses, drainage, repair etc., are still in force and 
continue to be operated by local authorities. 

37. Neither the Burgh Police Acts nor the Public Health Acts contained any definition of 
“unfitness for human habitation”, but the Public Health Acts did refer to premises which 
were “injurious or dangerous to health”, a phrase which is repeated in later legislation 
and indeed in the current Housing Acts (section 25 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 
for example). Under the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1897, local authorities have a duty 
to inspect their district for “nuisances”, which should be removed in exercise of the 
powers and duties conferred on authorities by the Act. These provisions of the 1897 Act 
are frequently used by local authorities (often in preference to Housing Act powers) to 
secure minor repairs to houses, such as leaking roofs. 

38. The earliest housing Act about insanitary housing was the Nuisances Removal and 
Contagious Diseases Act 1846.* This provided that if two medical men represented to a 
burgh authority that any dwelling house or other building was in a “filthy and unwhole- 
some condition”, the burgh authority could apply to the sheriff for an order calling upon 
the owner to remove the nuisance. Failure to do so might lead to the cleansing being done 
by the complainants who could recover costs from the owner of the property. The 
importance of this statute was in the precedent it set for subsequent acts which gave the 
local authority power to compel improvements to property at the owner’s expense. In 
practice it had little effect. 

39. It gradually came to be recognised that the rehousing of displaced tenants was 
inseparable from the removal of existing slums, but this task was left to private enterprise 
and the Dwelling Houses (Scotland) Act 1855 was intended to foster and regularise the 
formation of voluntary associations for the erection or improvement of dwelling houses 
for the working classes. It gave the associations powers to acquire dilapidated properties 
in towns or burghs. The Act did not apply to county authorities. 

40. Another Nuisances Removal Act in 1856 gave local authorities responsibility for 
seeing to the removal of nuisances and defined a “nuisance” as “Any insufficiency of size, 
defect of structure, want of repairs, or other matter or circumstance rendering any house, 
building or part thereof, unwholesome or unfit for human habitation”. The phrase 
“unfit for human habitation” thus entered the Statute Book over a century ago. The 
definition was extended in the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1867 to cover: 

“Any insufficiency of size, defect of structure, defect of ventilation, want of repair 
or proper drainage, or suitable water closet or privy accommodation, or other matter 
* See The Law of Housing and Town Planning in Scotland by T. M. Cooper and W. E. White, Hodge & 

Co. 1920 for a comprehensive account of housing legislation from 1846 to 1919. 
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or circumstance rendering any house, building, or part thereof injurious to the health 
of the inmates or unwholesome or unfit for human habitation”. 

41. The Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act of 1868 provided for the demolition or 
improvement of working class dwellings which were unfit for human habitation, and for 
the building and maintenance of better dwellings for the occupants. It applied only to 
burghs and police burghs, and gave them powers to appoint an officer of health, one of 
whose duties was to represent unfit premises to the local authority. Any four or more 
householders were also given the right to represent, to the officer of health, any premises 
which were in an unhealthy and unfit state. All expenses incurred by the authority under 
the Act were to be defrayed out of a special local rate not exceeding 2d in the £ in any 
year, and this ceiling on expenditure limited the effectiveness of the Act. 

42. Already, the elements of many current legislative provisions had been incorporated 
into the Acts, and in 1875 a new feature was introduced: local authorities were given 
powers, by the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement (Scotland) Act 1875, 
to deal with unhealthy areas by means of an improvement scheme. 

43. The 1875 Act also dealt with “unhealthy areas” providing that where an official 
representation, i.e., by the medical officer of health to the authority (section 4) was made 
to the local authority — 

“. . . . that any houses, courts, or alleys .... are unfit for human habitation, or that 
diseases indicating a generally low condition of health amongst the population, had 
been from time to time prevalent .... and that such prevalence may reasonably be 
attributed to the closeness, narrowness and bad arrangement, or the bad condition of 
the streets and houses or groups of houses within such areas, or to the want of light, 
air, ventilation or proper conveniences, or to any other sanitary defects .... the local 
authority shall .... pass a Resolution to the effect that such area is an unhealthy area, 
and that an improvement scheme ought to be made in respect of such area.” 

Such a scheme had to provide for the accommodation of at least as many persons of the 
working class as might be displaced in the area which was being dealt with. 

44. The Artisans’ Dwellings Act 1882 included powers for a local authority to remove 
“obstructive buildings” and introduce the “betterment principle”, which provided for 
recovery of expenses by the levying of improvement rates on the occupiers of adjacent 
properties whose values had been enhanced by the demolition of the obstructive building. 

45. The Housing of the Working Classes Act 1885 provided that in any subsequent 
contract for house letting by the working classes, there was implied a condition that the 
house was at the commencement of the holding, in all respects reasonably fit for human 
habitation. (The expression “letting for habitation by persons of the working classes” 
was to be interpreted as meaning the letting of a house or part of a house at a rent not 
exceeding £4 in Scotland.) This condition is returned to in chapter 6 where it will be seen 
to have an important bearing on the question of repair and maintenance. 

46. In 1890, the Housing of the Working Classes Act consolidated the provisions of the 
numerous previous Acts, and introduced considerable amendments. It was for long 
referred to as the “principal Act”. Its main interest was that it contained an adoptive 
power for local authorities to acquire land and erect lodging* houses for the working 
classes, and to convert buildings into lodging houses and “alter, enlarge, repair, and 
improve the same respectively with all requisite furniture, fittings and conveniences”. 
The management of the houses was to be vested in the local authority, who were em- 
powered to make such reasonable charges for tenancy as they might determine by 
regulations. Local authorities were thus given enabling powers to provide houses for 
the working classes, though up to 1913, only 3,484 families had been housed by the local 
authorities — a proportion of 0 . 33 % of the families enumerated at the time of the census 
of 1911. The minority report of the Royal Commission of 1917 quotes these and other 
figures which, they noted .... “bear out the contention that local authorities have not 

* Defined in section 53(1) as including “separate houses or cottages for the working classes, whether 
containing one or several tenements”. 
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shown any great eagerness in the past to provide houses . . . .” The figure of 3,484 housed 
families, quoted above, represented a rate of only 150 per year, over 95 of whom were 
being housed by Glasgow Corporation. The reason was, of course, that the local author- 
ities had only a power, not a duty, to build such houses, and they received no Exchequer 
assistance. 

47. The Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act of 1909 extended this adoptive power to 
build houses to every burgh and district in Scotland. The duties of the local authorities in 
relation to the closure and demolition of unfit houses were left by the Act of 1909 briefly 
as follows: 

(a) to carry out periodical inspections to ascertain fitness; 

(b) on receiving representation from the medical officer of health or other officer or 
information in regard to an unfit house to make a closing order pending corrective 
action; 

(c) notice to be served on owner who might appeal to sheriff within 14 days of the 
serving of the notice; 

(d) the closing order to be withdrawn if the house were made fit for human habitation. 
Right of appeal to sheriff by owner on refusal of local authority to withdraw the order ; 
and 

(e) On a closing order remaining operative for three months, the local authority 
to make an order of demolition in default of improvement works to the house. Should 
the building fail to be demolished within three months, the local authority to demolish 
and recover costs. 

48. The Royal Commission recommended in 1917 : 

(1) that the State should accept direct responsibility for the housing of the working 
classes in Scotland (paragraph 1938); and 

(2) that to fulfil this responsibility, the local authorities should be obliged to provide 
or see that there was provided a sufficiency of suitable houses (paragraphs 1938, 1940). 

49. As a result, the Housing, Town Planning, etc. (Scotland) Act 1919 specifically enacted 
that it was the duty of the local authority to provide or see to the provision of adequate 
and sufficient houses within its area and promised them, for the first time, Exchequer 
assistance for building houses. The Act was also designed to secure that the necessary 
schemes of improvement of unhealthy areas should be satisfactorily and expeditiously 
carried out, and provided that failure by an owner to provide either water or sanitary 
provision for his houses could lead to the work being executed by the local authority 
who were entitled to recover costs. Burgh authorities were also empowered to make 
byelaws on subjects such as building density, building height, number of occupiers and 
sanitary conveniences (Landward authorities had been required to make byelaws under 
section 181 of the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1897). 

50. The Housing (Scotland) Act 1925 was a consolidating measure, and still contained 
no specific definition of unfitness, continuing instead the practice of referring to dwelling 
houses which were “in a state so dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
human habitation”. It also still talked of “unhealthy areas”. It was not until the Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1930 that some kind of specification of unfitness was introduced and the 
term “clearance area” entered the statute book. Section 1 of the Act stated that: 

“Where a local authority, upon consideration of an official representation or other 
information in their possession, are satisfied as respects any area in their district that — 

(i) the dwelling houses in that area or the greater part of those dwelling houses are, 
by reason of disrepair or sanitary defects unfit for human habitation, or are by reason 
of their bad arrangement, or the narrowness or bad arrangement of the streets, 
injurious or dangerous to the health of the inhabitants of the area; and 

(ii) that the most satisfactory method of dealing with the foresaid conditions is the 
demolition of all the buildings in the area, 

the authority shall cause that area to be defined on a map and shall pass a resolution 
(in this Act referred to as a “clearance resolution”) declaring the area so defined to be a 
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clearance area, that is to say an area all the buildings in which are to be demolished in 
accordance with the provisions hereinafter contained . . . 

The Act further stipulated (section 2(1)): 

Where as respects any area declared by them to be a clearance area a local authority 
determine to order any buildings within the area to be demolished they shall make and 
submit to the Department for confirmation by them, an order (in this Act referred to as 
a clearance order”) ordering the demolition of each of those buildings”. 

Local authorities were given power in the same way to declare “improvement areas” 
(as opposed to the “improvement schemes” provided for under previous legislation). 

51. The next Act — the Housing (Scotland) Act 1935 — was mainly aimed at preventing 
overcrowding, but also deleted from the statute book the words “in a state so dangerous 
or injurious to health as to be”, leaving only the phrase “unfit for human habitation”. 
Although the amendment was minor, it was something of a landmark, in that, it severed 
the statutory link between unfitness for human habitation and danger or injury to health. 
This link, a feature of unfitness legislation before 1935, has not since been restored; 
and does not appear in any current housing provisions relating to individual unfit houses 
(though the traditional formula does survive in the provisions for dealing with clearance 
areas in section 25 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950). 

52. The Housing (Scotland) Act 1949 made grants for works of improvement of houses 
widely available and deleted from the Housing Acts all references to the “working 
classes” a term which had never been defined. No subsequent enactments have used 
the term. 

53. With the consolidating Act of 1950, the following broad provisions on unfit houses 
were left in force : 

(a) the duty of local authorities to inspect their districts for unfit houses (1950 Act, 
section 6); 

(b) the execution of works on houses which are unfit, but which can be made fit at 
reasonable cost (1950 Act, section 7); 

(c) closure of individual houses which are unfit and which cannot be made fit at 
reasonable expense (1950 Act, section 9); 

(d) demolition of individual buildings consisting wholly of houses which are unfit 
and which cannot be made fit at reasonable expense (1950 Act, section 9); 

(e) clearance of areas in which all or most of the houses are unfit for human habit- 
ation, or in which all or most of the houses are by reason of the bad arrangement or the 
narrowness or bad arrangement of the street, injurious or dangerous to the health of 
the inhabitants of the area (1950 Act, section 25). 

54. Completely new provisions relating to unfitness were, however, introduced by section 
24 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1962, in the following terms: 

“In determining for any of the purposes of the Act of 1950 whether a house is unfit 
for human habitation, regard shall be had to its condition in respect of the following 
matters : 

(a) general state of repair; 

(b) structural stability; 

(c) freedom from dampness; 

(d) natural lighting; 

(e) air space; 

(f) ventilation; 

(g) adequacy and accessibility of water supply; 

(h) adequacy and accessibility of sanitary and other conveniences; 

(i) drainage; 

(j) condition of paving and drainage of courts, yards or passages; 

(k) facilities for storage, preparation and cooking of food and for the disposal of 
waste water; 

and the house shall be determined to be unfit for human habitation if and only if, it is 
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so far defective in one or more of the said matters that it is not reasonably suitable 
for occupation in that condition.” 

This definition is the one now operative. 

55. Prior to section 24 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1962 the only statutory guidance on 
unfitness was contained in section 184 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 which derived 
from section 49(2) of the Housing (Scotland) Act, 1930. Sub-section (2) required a local 
authority to have regard to any extent to which by reason of disrepair or sanitary defects 
the house fell short of the provisions of the local building regulations. Sanitary defects 
were defined in sub-section (1) as including “lack of air space or of ventilation, darkness, 
dampness, absence of adequate and readily accessible water supply or of sanitary arrange- 
ments or of other conveniences, and inadequate paving or drainage of courts, yards or 
passages”. “Building regulations” meant “any statutory enactments, byelaws, rules and 
regulations or other provisions under whatever authority made, relating to the con- 
struction of new buildings and the laying out of and construction of new streets or roads”. 
The courts gave varying interpretations of “unfitness” and the reference to “building 
regulations” gave rise to further doubts. Although houses then being closed or demolished 
were no doubt manifestly unfit, it was foreseen that higher standards would become 
applicable and local authorities and the Courts would look for more positive statutory 
guidance. It was the purpose of section 24 of the 1962 Act to make clear the factors to be 
taken into account and the general standard to be applied. A specific definition by refer- 
ence to the projected Building (Scotland) Regulations was felt to be impracticable since 
it would mean having to apply those Regulations in their entirety or to specify by 
reference to them the level below which a house would be unfit; and such rules, even if 
practicable, were thought likely to be too rigid to be able to fit different sizes of local 
problems. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Scale of the Problem 



56. As the historical review has shown Scotland has had a particularly acute problem 
of inadequate housing for a great many years. We are, however, concerned that little 
attempt has been made until recently to measure the scale and character of the problem. 
The attitude seems to have been that the problem is so great that there is little point in 
trying to measure it accurately. We feel that this is highly regrettable. Only a proper 
assessment of the situation will mobilise public opinion to press for policies which are 
adequate to meet the problem. We have been struck by the attitude of despair which has 
inevitably developed in some of the worst areas by those who are directly concerned with 
the problem. The man in the street does not appreciate how great the problem is. The 
solid and often imposing exterior of the typical Scottish slum belies the squalor which 
lies behind. The arithmetic of the environmental poverty in which a large section of 
Scotland’s population live is almost unbelievable — certainly to the citizen who sees 
only, on the side, the facade of stability and on the other hand the massive redevelopment 
schemes which are under way and the mounting rate burden to which this partly (but only 
partly) gives rise. 

57. We have had access to the preliminary results of the first national housing survey 
carried out in Scotland.* This clearly shows how inadequate are the official returns of 
unfit housing. We suspect that even the survey figures understate the problem, but they 
show that, whereas the official returns indicate about 100,000 unfit houses, the true 
figure is considerably greater. Some 144,000 houses are unfit or have a life of less than 
five years. There are a further 129,000 short-life houses which would probably have been 
included in the first category were this not already of such large dimensions. This gives 
a total of 273,000 houses which should be demolished rapidly. We think the target should 
be to get rid of them within 10 years: an average of over 27,000 demolitions a year. By 
contrast the present rate of clearance of unfit houses is only 15,000 a year (i.e. excluding 
demolitions of ‘fit’ properties). At this rate there would be a shortfall in 1977 of 123,000 
houses. But even this does not indicate the full extent of the problem. Obsolescence and 
unfitness is a continuing problem. Even if the whole of the 273,000 houses were to be 
demolished within fifteen years — an impossibility at current progress — there are a 
further 193,000 houses which have a life of 15 to 29 years. Many of these would un- 
doubtedly have been regarded as having a considerably shorter life if there were not so 
many worse houses which must be cleared first. 

58. This underlines the fact that the clearance of unfit and totally inadequate houses is 
not a once-and-for-all problem which is capable of being solved in five, or ten years — 
or even within a lifetime. It is a continuous factor which forms an essential part of 
housing policy. It is also a large factor, and would be so even if there were not such a 
huge back-log to make’up. 

59. The importance of this can be illustrated by a simple piece of arithmetic. If it were 
assumed that houses had a life of 100 years, that the total stock of Scottish houses stabil- 

* The Report of the Scottish Housing Survey is expected to be published in 1967 
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ised at around 1,800,000, and that there were equal numbers of houses in each “age- 
group”, then it would be necessary to clear 18,000 each year for ever. Of course, the 
assumptions are not valid: the desirable life of vast numbers of houses is less than 100 
years, the total stock of houses is likely to increase above 1,800,000 and there is a very 
uneven “age spread” of existing houses (for example probably 100,000 are over a hun- 
dred years old). Nevertheless the illustration clearly shows the continuing scale of the 
replacement need. 

60. This line of thought raises a further issue. It has been put to us that the only way of 
solving the slum problem is to build more houses. In one sense this is self-evidently true. 
But is by no means wholly true : indeed in some respects it is perniciously misleading. 
The only real way of getting rid of the slums is not only to build houses to replace them 
but also to ensure that the slums themselves are in fact demolished. Since the war 
nearly 600,000 new houses have been built — sufficient for over a third of the population. 
Yet the slums rem ain in alarming numbers. An expansion of the housebuilding programme 
undoubtedly enables a faster rate of clearance to be achieved, but it does not automatic- 
ally lead to this. It is evident that what is really required is both a larger housebuilding 
programme coupled with an implemented phased programme of slum clearance. 

61. We are now in the field of policy relating to the allocation of council houses. This is 
currently being studied by another sub-committee of the Scottish Housing Advisory 
Committee. We therefore have not looked into the issues in any detail ourselves, but we 
feel that there is ground for concern here. Slum clearance will proceed at the desirable 
rate only if local authorities ensure, first, that families living in slum houses receive 
proper priority for rehousing and, secondly, that the houses which they vacated are in 
fact demolished. 

62. During 1965 the four cities allocated only a quarter of their 20,000 available council 
houses (including relets) to families living in slum clearance or redevelopment areas. 
In the large burghs the proportion tended to be higher but only two authorities (Coat- 
bridge and Motherwell & Wishaw) allocated more than a half of their houses in this way. 
We think that a much higher priority needs to be given to families living in bad housing. 
We urge that the Allocations Sub-Committee should look further into this matter. It 
is our opinion that many council houses are being allocated to families with less urgent 
needs than those left in unfit houses. 

63. We must underline our shock at the conditions in which incredibly large numbers of 
Scottish families have to live. Previous committees of inquiry have said the same thing 
for at least fifty years. Yet the problem remains and will continue to do so unless a higher 
priority is given to rehousing families living in bad conditions and demolishing the 
houses which they vacate. 

64. The problem would be more manageable if it were evenly spread throughout the 
country, but in fact it is heavily concentrated in certain areas particularly in the larger 
cities, and above all in Glasgow. Glasgow has a reputation for bad housing conditions and, 
despite great efforts by the Corporation, we have found that this reputation is unfortun- 
ately justified. The statistics alone cannot adequately describe the problem : indeed, they 
misleadingly suggest that the problem is not as great as it is. We have seen conditions in 
Glasgow that can be described only as appalling. Families are condemned to live in 
atrocious conditions which should shock the national conscience — and, we believe, 
would do so if they were better known. But even the Glaswegian who sees only the often 
imposing (yet, on closer inspection, often crumbling) front exterior seldom appreciates 
how revolting and inhumane are the conditions inside the closes, on the common 
staircases, and in the back courts. And even if he does occasionally glimpse the physical 
squalor which is out of sight to the passer-by he can have no conception of the extent of 
the problem. 

65. In their return to the Secretary of State of houses unfit at 31st December 1964 the 
Corporation of Glasgow put their total number of unfit houses at 11,000, stating further 
that it was hoped to clear 5,600 of these over the next three years. At May 1966 the 
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Corporation assessed that of the total housing stock within the city of 326,000 there were 
10,000 houses which were classified after individual inspection as unfit; 75,000 as sub- 
standard and not improvable at reasonable cost; and 49,000 as sub-standard but sus- 
ceptible to improvement at reasonable cost. Tn other words over 41 % of the city’s 
stock of housing was estimated to be below standard. All these houses are in worse 
condition than a great many houses which are being demolished as unfit by many 
other local authorities in Scotland. And this we suspect is not the full extent of the 
problem even as it exists today. At the current rate of clearance it will take at least 25 
years to deal with the backlog. Yet this is only a snapshot picture of a situation which is 
constantly changing. It does not fully take account of houses which are deteriorating into 
slums or of houses which though not slums are inadequate for relatively modest con- 
temporary standards of living. Nor does it take account of the fact that standards are 
bound to rise and that many houses which are today considered adequate will no longer 
be so a generation hence. • 

66. There is a further point which is often forgotten, namely that it is often necessary to 
demolish relatively good houses when bad houses are cleared, when major redevelop- 
ment schemes are under way, and when much needed road and civil improvements are 
carried out. For example of the 143,872 houses demolished or closed between 1955 and 
31st March 1966 only 129,344 were “unfit”, 14,528 “others” having been demolished for 
other reasons.* In the work on the Clyde Tunnel approach roads alone, for instance, 249 
fit houses were demolished. 

67. We are not directly concerned with this last group of houses, but it needs to be 
stressed that their demolition adds to the problems facing the city. Certainly their 
clearance will help Glasgow to solve its problems of inadequate economic growth, of 
traffic congestion, and such like and we have no wish to suggest lines of action which will 
retard this. Nevertheless, to take the argument a stage further, a nation which can afford 
the resources to provide much needed urban motorways and cultural facilities must also 
find the resources to give its citizens at least tolerably decent housing conditions. At the 
very least in attempting to attain these wider worthwhile objectives care must be taken 
not to retard the programme for the clearance of totally inadequate houses. We shall 
return to the point later: here we need to say only that efforts which are being made to 
plan, to programme and to find the human and financial resources for dealing with the 
transportation problems of Glasgow need to be matched by a similar effort to rid the 
city of its slums. Thus despite the very great efforts which have been made by the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow it is still faced with a problem of huge dimensions. As we argue later 
this problem cannot be solved by the Corporation unless considerably more assistance 
is given to them by the central Government. 

68. The enormity of the problem in Glasgow should not, however, obscure the very 
different but acute problem of unfit housing in rural areas. We ourselves have seen 
families inhabiting rural cottages in unbelievably squalid conditions — without water, 
electricity or sanitation. These may have been isolated cases but we were shocked to 
discover the extent of the rural problem. What we saw in Ross and Cromarty could no 
doubt have been repeated many times over in any of the other crofting counties. Indeed 
the landward areas of several counties appear to have proportionately a bigger problem 
than that which appalled us in Glasgow. 

69. In some ways the problem in rural areas is more difficult of solution than that in 
urban areas, since it is frequently complicated by the economic difficulties of the area 
or the changing pattern of population distribution. Unfit houses on or associated with 
isolated farming communities are often tenanted by elderly people who do not want to 
move: to replace such a house by a new one involves the very real risk that no one else 
will want to live in it when the elderly people die. This problem is common in many of the 
sparsely populated parts of counties outside the central belt but it is particularly acute 
in the crofting counties where a substantial proportion of unfit houses may be crofts. 

* Housing Return for Scotland: 30 th June 1966. Cmnd. 3069 
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Here there are special problems arising from the system of tenure, the difficulties of pro- 
viding alternative accommodation, the remoteness of many of the houses and, frequently, 
doubts as to the longer term future of the croft and its house. 

70. The fact remains, nevertheless, that the conditions in some of the rural areas are so 
bad that no excuse can warrant things being left as they are. Our rapid review of the 
situation led us to the view that in some areas the problem is not being tackled with the 
urgency which it demands. On the other hand we felt that the particular nature of the 
problems in the remoter areas required much fuller study than we were able to carry out. 
As we have indicated the problem is by no means solely a housing one. Measures designed 
to meet the housing problems of urban areas may be quite inadequate and inappropriate 
in these remoter areas. We think that the problem requires a separate study and we recom- 
mend accordingly. 

71. We thus have, in addition to a “normal” replacement need which would average 
around 18,000 houses a year, a huge backlog to deal with. Taken together the problem 
in Scotland as a whole demands the rapid replacement of over 250,000 houses and a 
continuing programme far larger than the current one. 

72. Fine distinctions between the unfit or “condemnable” house and the grossly sub- 
standard house with limited life have no real meaning in terms of the rate at which the 
problem can be solved, the priorities to be accorded, and the distribution of resources. 
Great play has been made with these distinctions, but this has served only to confuse and 
obscure the problem. A radical reassessment of policy is urgently needed. Our report 
is intended as the first step towards this. 

73. We have found ourselves forced to use strong and emotional language. Some may 
feel that this is inappropriate for an official committee of inquiry; but we have no hesit- 
ation in expressing ourselves thus. The situation in the country generally and in Glasgow 
particularly constitute an indictment of Government policy. We place the blame squarely 
on the shoulders of the central Government, for though local authorities by no means 
come through our examination unscathed, the problem, especially in Glasgow, is of 
such huge dimensions as to place it beyond the resources of any single authority, even 
though it be the largest authority in the country. The central Government have failed to 
provide the necessary leadership and the resources to encourage, assist and (in places) to 
compel local authorities to tackle the problem with the drive which it requires. 

74. The first failure has been that of avoiding the real problem by accepting local 
authority estimates of its size. As we have shown in relation to Glasgow the estimates 
submitted to the Secretary of State are meaningless so far as any measure of the problem 
is concerned. Glasgow is not alone in this : we quote it because it is the clearest and most 
striking example of a local authority which, instead of giving a proper assessment of their 
total problem, have merely indicated their short term proposals for dealing with that 
part of it which they consider manageable. 

75. In makin g their estimates local authorities have adopted widely differing approaches 
and this has been encouraged by the inadequacy of the legislation and of the resources 
available. We are convinced that a realistic assessment of the total need for replacement 
— without regard to powers, resources or finance — must be faced up to nationally and 
locally; that a target period for meeting the backlog of need must be set; that this period 
must be short enough at least to make sure that we make headway against the tide of 
continuing deterioration; and that a deliberate policy decision must be taken to distribute 
resources of labour, materials, technical skills and finance to achieve the best social 
balance between the different ways in which the problem is to be tackled — by way of 
clearance, improvement and patching. 

76. Above all we must get rid of the line of thinking which equates the size of the problem 
with the resources available. This all too prevalent approach is largely (but not wholly) 

! responsible for the large gap between the official estimates of the number of unfit houses 

i and what we estimate the true figure to be. The justification put forward for the mis- 

| leading figure is that the true figure would be beyond practical realisation. We think that 
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this is a wholly wrong, and indeed a dangerous approach — which, if allowed to continue, 
will necessitate a future Committee of Inquiry lamenting the lack of progress, and the 
size of the problem which will remain. 

77. The approach no doubt stems in part from the present provisions of the Housing 
Acts which recognise only “fit” and “unfit” houses and which make it a statutory duty 
on local authorities to take prescribed lines of action when they once admit that a house 
is unfit. We suggest in a later part of our Report that the statutory provisions should be 
amended to give local authorities a much broader and more flexible approach to the 
long-term problem of replacement than is possible under present legislation. 

78. The second failure on the part of central Government has been to take insufficient 
account of the implications of a larger slum clearance programme while exhorting local 
authorities to achieve this. We discuss the various issues at length in later parts of our 
Report. Here we simply state that a faster rate of slum clearance requires additional 
financial and technical resources and, frequently, a more positive policy for the allo- 
cation of land for development, particularly around the Cities and larger urban areas. 
Finally, of course, more building resources are needed. 

79. We place building resources at the end of our list not because we regard them as 
being of little importance — on the contrary they are of crucial importance — but because 
of what we regard as the third failure. This is the inadequate attention which has been 
given to the way in which local authorities have in fact used the resources which they have. 
We refer in particular to the point raised in paragraphs 61 and 62 that local authorities 
are not allocating sufficient of their houses to families living in slum conditions ; nor are 
they ensuring that all slum houses which are vacated by their rehousing operations are in 
fact cleared. The problem is not solely one of total resources : it is also one of how the 
resources available are in fact used. Local authorities should assess the problem of their 
areas and then allocate a sufficient number of houses to ensure that the problem is met 
within a resonable period. 

80. The fourth failure has been to regard the slum problem as a nineteenth century legacy 
which will gradually wilt away as housing programmes steadily move forward. As a 
result insufficient priority has been given to the need to improve old houses, to patch 
short-life houses and to arrest decay. 

81. Finally, the fifth failure has been to retain the nineteenth-century concept of “in- 
sanitary” and “unhealthy” housing. While standards for new housing have constantly 
risen, standards for old housing have hardly changed. It can, of course, be argued — and 
frequently is — that there is no point in raising standards when so many houses fall below 
the existing standards. We appreciate the force of this argument and have been partly 
(but not wholly) swayed by it in our consideration of what the new standards should be. 
We cannot, however, accept it completely, for three reasons. First, if we wait until the 
time is ripe then the standards will never be raised: policy will inevitably be geared to 
meeting what appears to be practicable in relation to existing standards. Secondly, the 
present legislation does not in fact provide a standard at all: it merely lists a number of 
factors which have to be taken into account in determining whether a house is unfit. 
Consequently the actual standards adopted vary greatly between different areas de- 
pending partly on the scale of the local problem and partly on the attitude and efficiency 
of the local authority. Thirdly, the problem does differ markedly between different areas : 
a very low standard thus has the effect of holding back local authorities in those areas 
where a higher standard could be applied. 

82. These are failures on the part of government. But it is not only the central Govern- 
ment which is to blame. We have seen and heard more than sufficient to convince us that 
local government must also share some of the blame. First, local authorities have fre- 
quently not made a proper assessment of their problems. Secondly, they are not allo- 
cating enough of their resources to clearance. Thirdly, they have given insufficient 
attention to the improvement of older property. Fourthly, they have hardly used their 
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powers for the acquisition and patching of slum houses which have to be retained for a 
temporary period. 

83. These are sweeping statements which obviously need qualification, but we have not 
made them irresponsibly: we think they are justified. Though we discuss each of the 
points in later sections of our Report and demonstrate the difficulties facing local author- 
ities, we think that a new approach is needed at the local level. What is required is a new 
sense of urgency, a reassessment of the problems and of the allocation of resources, and a 
comprehensive plan for dealing with old houses. 

84. Local and central government have lived with the problems for a very long time. 
Enthusiasm and drive have frequently given way to despair and, perhaps in self-defence, 
to complacency. The statistics we have quoted make the imagination boggle. The 
situation calls for action on a scale which has hitherto been regarded as unattainable. 
Only a very determined effort on the part of all concerned will ensure that headway is 
made against a continuing tide of deterioration and obsolescence. Our detailed recom- 
mendations are aimed at making the task easier and stripping the problem to its essentials. 

85. The situation demands a rapid increase in the rate of slum clearance, an urgent 
reassessment of the need for improving those houses which must of necessity (even with 
a greatly accelerated programme of clearance) stand for a considerable number of years, 
and a much more adequate policy aimed at preventing deterioration. This, in a nutshell, 
is the burden of our Report. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Standards for Existing Houses 



86. It can be argued that since the current problem of inadequate housing is of such large 
dimensions it is inappropriate to consider raising standards. We appreciate the force 
of this argument but are strongly of the opinion that standards should be raised in those 
areas where the problem is no longer a large one. Indeed we have found that in some local 
authorities slum clearance is now being held back by the uncertain and restrictive nature 
of the statutory provisions relating to the determination of unfitness. Furthermore even 
in the big cities there is a need for a clearer definition of unfit housing. 

87. The present “unfitness” provisions of the Housing Acts are essentially based on 
nineteenth-century concepts of public health. By contrast the standards adopted for 
houses improved with grant-aid and for newly built houses are based on considerations of 
convenience, amenity and socially acceptable living conditions. We think that the time 
has come when the minimum standard should be similarly based. In short we should now 
look beyond narrow public health concepts to the expected standards of modern living. 

88. We have two reasons for arguing thus. First we have found it difficult to establish 
a direct relationship between housing and health in present day conditions. Certainly 
we cannot find sufficient evidence to prove — as the present legislation requires — that 
certain conditions are “injurious or dangerous to the health of the inhabitants”. Secondly, 
quite apart from health, we think that there are many housing conditions which are 
quite intolerable by current living standards and aspirations. 

89. Our approach has therefore been to define a satisfactory standard for existing housing 
and then to determine a “tolerable” standard in relation to it. The Satisfactory Standard 
is not an optimum : it is a standard which we think is the minimum which can be regarded 
as acceptable for existing houses today and in the immediate future. It accords with 
contemporary views on the conditions which families have a right to accept. Its use will 
be in providing a measure of the potential usefulness of existing houses and a guide for 
policy on their improvement and maintenance rather than their demolition and replace- 
ment. In essence it constitutes a target towards which policy should be directed. The 
Tolerable Standard , on the other hand, is a condemnatory standard : houses falling below 
this standard and incapable of being brought up to it will require statutory action for 
their demolition as soon as possible. 

90. It has been put to us that there ought to be only one standard and that this should be 
the Satisfactory Standard. We sympathise with this view but have rejected it. We do so 
not only because the size of the slum problem in Scotland is so great that we could not 
contemplate a raising of the condemnatory standard to this level (if only because this 
would go against the strong case we make for an increased allocation of resources for 
dealing with the worst houses). Our main reason is based on an issue of principle. We 
think that the standard for a satisfactory house must always be higher than a condemna- 
tory standard which carries with it legal sanctions. Though both standards will change 
over time there will always be a difference between them. 

91. It has also been put to us that conditions vary so widely that no single standard will 
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serve for the whole country. We reject this. It is certainly true that local conditions will 
affect the scale and rate of progress, but these should not be allowed to obscure the 
ultimate national objectives. We suggest therefore only one Satisfactory and one Toler- 
able Standard. Since we recognise that in some areas, all houses below the Tolerable 
Standard will be eliminated much more quickly than in others, we propose that this 
standard be reviewed in ten years and that it be open to any local authority to apply for 
a raising of the standard in their area, by, e.g., the incorporation of a requirement for a 
fixed bath or shower. 

92. We found a concensus of opinion in the views expressed to us as to what constitutes 
the standard for a satisfactory house. Though a few thought that the standard for an 
existing house should be close to that laid down in the Building Standards Regulations 
for a new house, the majority felt that the standard should be close to that used in the 
administration of the discretionary improvement grants payable under the Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1950 (sections 105 and 111). We agree with this and recommend 
accordingly. 

93. The present standard for discretionary improvement grant set out in S.D.D. Memo- 
randum 53/1964* provides that after improvement a house must: 

(i) be in a good state of repair and substantially free from damp with adequate 
provision for ventilation under timber ground floors; 

(ii) have each room properly lighted and ventilated ; 

(iii) have a sufficient piped supply of wholesome water laid on inside the dwelling; 

(iv) be provided with an efficient and adequate means of supplying hot water for 
domestic purposes; 

(v) have a water closet for the exclusive use of the occupants; 

(vi) (if reasonably practicable) have a fixed bath (or shower) in a separate room 
(this may include a room containing a water closet and wash-hand basin in 
addition to the bath) ; 

(vii) be provided with a sink; 

(viii) have a proper drainage system; 

(ix) be provided with electric lighting in each room (where reasonably available) ; 

(x) be provided with adequate facilities for space heating; 

(xi) have satisfactory facilities for storing, preparing and cooking food; and 

(xii) have provision for the storage of fuel (where required). 

(See also paragraph 96 and footnote). 

94. We now give our views on each of these twelve points. 

(i) Be in a good state of repair and substantially free from damp with adequate provisions 
for ventilation under timber ground floors. We would add a reference to stability as an 
essential prerequisite for a satisfactory house. We do not think it necessary to specify 
under-floor ventilation, but both rising and penetrating dampness ought to be included in 
the requirement. 

(ii) Have each room properly lighted and ventilated. We think that too much emphasis 
has been given to questions of ventilation. Though some reference ought to be made to 
it we do not think it ought to be accorded the importance which was originally attached 
to it in the last century. Indeed we would go so far as to say (as foreign visitors frequently 
do) that a much bigger problem is too much ventilation. Certainly heating ought to be 
accorded equal emphasis. 

(iii) and (iv) Have a sufficient piped supply of wholesome water laid on inside the dwelling; 
and be provided with an efficient and adequate means of supplying hot water for domestic 
purposes. The water supply can be judged sufficient or otherwise only in relation to the 
points which it serves. We propose the addition of the words “for domestic purposes”. 
This is logically necessary in relation to the requirement for a hot water supply. This 
should be provided to a sink, wash-hand basin and fixed bath or shower. 

(v) Have a water closet for the exclusive use of the occupants. In spite of what we have 
* Enclosed with S.D.D. Circular 51/1964 
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said generally about ventilation we think it essential that the water closet should be 
suitably ventilated. We also think that it is necessary to specify that it should be “suitably 
located” as well as “internal”. Furthermore it should be specified that the water closet is 
to be for the exclusive use of the occupants. 

(vi) (U reasonably practicable) Have a fixed bath ( or shower ) in a separate room. The 
requirement for a separate room (even, only “if reasonably practicable”) is too specific, 
particularly in relation to a shower. Normally, of course, there would be no question of 
placing a fixed bath or shower in other than a separate room, but we dislike on principle 
the spelling-out of a requirement such as this in detail. In any case it is not completely 
clear what the room should be separate from. Our feeling is that it would be preferable 
not to include the requirement and for each case to be considered on its merits. 

(vii) and (viii) Be provided with a sink and have a proper drainage system. We regard these 
as essential features of a satisfactory house. 

(ix) Be provided with electric lighting in each room ( where reasonably available). Adequate 
artificial lighting for safety is clearly necessary but we would prefer the requirement to 
be more general. By specifying “each room” it may, for instance, be taken by implication 
that stairs and landings should not necessarily be lit. 

(x) Be provided with adequate facilities for space heating. The generality of the require- 
ment that there should be “adequate facilities for space heating” is in harmony with our 
views. It can — and should — be taken to include power points for electric fires. 

(xi) Have satisfactory facilities for storing, preparing and cooking food. This particular 
item has troubled us. With refrigerators easily available and modem cooking appliances 
there is not an imperative need for built-in fixtures. No one would suggest that a house 
ought to be provided with “satisfactory facilities for sleeping”. Both are, of course, 
necessary, but we are not convinced that they should form part of a statutory Satis- 
factory Standard. We are, however, sure that there ought not to be a specific requirement 
for a ventilated food store however necessary this may have been a generation or more 
ago. What is essential is that there should be adequate space both for installing appliances 
and for working at them. On balance we feel that the requirement ought to be abolished. 
In its place we recommend that there should be “adequate space for the storing, pre- 
paration and cooking of food”. 

(xii) Have provision for the storage of fuel {where required). Where solid or liquid fuel is 
used there ought to be an adequate compartment for its storage. 

95. We have considered several other points which might be included in a revised 
Satisfactory Standard. We are agreed that there should be a satisfactory access to all 
external doors and out-buildings. The experience of one of our members who suffered a 
minor though extremely unpleasant injury because of a lack of a satisfactory access to an 
improved dwelling underlined the importance of this. We are not sure that such a 
requirement is practicable or reasonable in some rural areas. However, we think that 
such situations can be met by the use of discretion in appropriate circumstances. 

96. More difficult to decide was the question as to whether there should be a requirement 
for “adequate facilities for the washing and drying of clothes”.* We think that this 
comes into the same category as storing, preparing and cooking of food. We therefore 
do not propose its inclusion in the Satisfactory Standard, although it will be necessary 
to refer the amount of space that will be needed for appliances and working. 

97. Most difficult of all, was the proposal for a requirement for “adequate provision for 
the storage of refuse”. Our difficulty here was of a different nature. Our visits have 
impressed upon us the extreme importance of an adequate refuse collection. The less 
adequate this is the more important does storage become. Indeed, adequacy of storage 
provision can be determined only in the light of the nature of the collection service. 
Furthermore the problem in a tenement block is quite different from that in a semi- 

* This requirement is, in fact, included in the standard laid down in terms of section 105(2)(b) of the 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950, in the standard for houses improved by local authorities, but not in 
the standard for houses improved by private persons. We can see no reason for having different 
standards such as this. 
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detached house, and the problem for the latter will itself differ according to whether the 
house is in an urban area or in the country. Having reviewed the matter we thmk that 
we should include the requirement in the proposed new Satisfactory Standaid, hut that 
it needs further discussion in our chapter on environment. At all events we feel that a 
minimum standard should be interpreted to mean that where refuse is stored m dust- 
bins these should be kept outside the building on a hard standing. 



98. Finally, we attach the greatest importance to this factor of environment. A house 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory even though it meets all the requirements of our 
Standard if it is not in a satisfactory environment. We discuss this further m Chapter 4. 
Here we merely state our opinion that the first essential requirements for a satisfactory 
house is a satisfactory environment. 



The New Satisfactory Standard 

99. We conclude that in order to qualify under the new Satisfactory Standard a house 
should be located in a satisfactory environment, and 

(i) be in a good state of repair, in a stable condition, and substantially free from 
rising or penetrating dampness; 

(ii) have adequate provision for natural and artificial lighting and ventilation, and 
for heating; 

(iii) have an adequate supply of wholesome water laid on inside the dwelling for 
domestic purposes ; 

(iv) have a sink, wash-hand basin and fixed bath or shower, all provided with both 
cold and hot water; 

(v) have a suitably located, ventilated, internal water closet for the exclusive use of 
the occupants ; 

(vi) have an effective system for the drainage and disposal of foul and surface water ; 

(vii) have adequate space for the storing, preparation and cooking of food ; 

(viii) have adequate provision for the storage of fuel (where required); 

(ix) have satisfactory access to all external doors and outbuildings; and 

(x) have adequate provision for the storage of refuse. 



100. In devising this standard we have been very conscious of the need both for clarity 
and for flexibility. Unfortunately the two aims clash. The more one achieves clarity by 
spelling out a requirement in detail the less flexible will the standard be in its application 
to a wide range of different house types. In our Tolerable Standard we shall give prior claim 
to the need for clarity. In the Standard for a Satisfactory House, on the other hand, we 
think that flexibility is more important. Indeed we think that when new legislation on 
improvement grants is drafted, local authorities should be given specific power to use 
discretion in the operation of the Satisfactory Standard, though of course the Tolerable 
Standard must be maintained. 



The Minimum Tolerable Standard 

101. We have received a great deal of evidence pointing to the need for a revision of the 
present “unfitness standard”. Most of this was concerned with the clarity and objectivity 
of the present legislative provisions. Indeed, as several of our witnesses pointed out, the 
legislation does not define an unfit house, nor does it really provide a standard : it merely 
lists a number of factors which must be taken into account when determining whether 
a house is unfit. On the other hand, it has been put to us that complete objectivity is 
impossible: it must always remain a matter of judgement whether a combination of 
defects renders a house “not reasonably suitable for occupation” ; and the same applies 
to the degree of dampness, ventilation, natural lighting and state of repair. 

102. In our view, though the subjective element cannot be completely eliminated, the 
present statutory provisions could be altered to provide for greater objectivity. We pro- 
pose below a form of words which we think does this and, at the same time provides a 
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much clearer standard. We do not think, however, that this goes as far as is needed to 
give guidance to local authorities and property owners. Nor do we think it is possible to 
revise legislation sufficiently for this purpose. We therefore propose that, in addition to a 
revision of the statutory provisions, a series of explanatory notes should be prepared which 
will give greater detail and guidance than is possible in legislation. There are useful pre- 
cedents to hand in the brochures produced by the Ministry of Labour in relation to the 
Offices and Shops Acts. We regard it as important that these notes should be expressed 
in clear language which is intelligible to the laymen. (We turn out attention at a later 
stage in the Report to the need for more technical guidance for local authorities). 

103. In considering this question of objectivity we have looked carefully at the possi- 
bility of introducing a “points system” such as that devised by the American Public 
Health Association. We do not think that anything so complicated as this particular 
system is either necessary or desirable, but we do think that a simple system would be 
useful, both to local authorities and property owners in determining unfitness and to the 
Secretary of State in assessing the extent of the unfitness problem nationally. We note 
that the English Sub-Committee felt that a “points system” was of no advantage in 
relation to the determination of unfitness in England. This made us look even more 
critically at its relevance to the conditions in Scotland, but we are satisfied that, in the 
Scottish situation, it has a useful role to play. 

104. We have no doubt in our minds that the present “standard” is interpreted in widely 
different ways in different parts of the country. To a large extent this is a reflection of the 
variation in housing conditions, but this is not the only factor. Local authorities differ 
in the urgency with which they are tackling their problems and this is partly due to the 
lack of clarity in the present “standard”. A clearer and more objective standard will 
enable local authorities to assess their problems more accurately and will enable the 
Secretary of State to assess the resources which are needed both nationally and locally 
to deal with the problem. Last, but not least, it will enable property owners — landlords 
and owner-occupiers — to establish more easily whether their property falls below the 
Statutory Standard. 

105. As we have already stated we think that the public health basis of the minimum 
standard should be superseded by a concept more in line with modern thinking. As an 
indication of this, we propose that the terms “unfitness” and “fitness” should be discarded. 
Tn their place we suggest the term “tolerable”, and we define the Tolerable Standard by 
reference to our proposed Satisfactory Standard. This has, incidentally, allowed us to 
express the standard in positive terms, as many of our witnesses proposed. This will 
make for greater clarity and objectivity. 

106. The present provisions relating to unfitness are set out in section 24(1) of the Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1962: 

“In determining whether a house is unfit for human habitation regard shall be had to 

its condition in respect of the following matters : 

(a) general state of repair ; 

(b) structural stability; 

(c) freedom from dampness; 

(d) natural lighting; 

(e) air space; 

(f) ventilation; 

(g) adequacy and accessibility of water supply; 

(h) adequacy and accessibility of sanitary and other conveniences ; 

(i) drainage; 

(j) condition of paving and drainage of courts, yards or passages ; 

(k) facilities for storage, preparation and cooking of food and for the disposal of 
waste water; 

and the house shall be determined to be unfit for human habitation if, and only if, 

it is so far defective in any one or more of the said matters that it is not reasonably 

suitable for occupation in that condition.” 
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and that it should be laid on inside the house. An outside supply is quite unacceptable, 
t ctoge in wording here represents, in practice, only a minor raising of the minimum 
standard, but it is a necessary one. 

(h) Adequacy and accessibility of sanitary and other conveniences 
It is not clear what this phrase implies. S.D.D. Circular No. 5/1962 states that it 
seems to the Secretary of State necessary to consider such matters as whether there is a 
piped water supply, whether it is indoors, and whether it is separate to the house con- 
cerned; whether there is a water closet or suitable alternative and, if so whether it 
indoors and separate or outdoors and shared; whether there is a fixed bath or shower, a 
wash-hand basin, a sink and so on”. This seems to us to be a very liberal interpretation 
and one which the Courts might not uphold. In our view more precision is called lor. 

We think that every house ought to have an internal water closet and that this should 
be located in a ventilated and adequately lit compartment. We recommend the same form 
of words as for the Satisfactory Standard, viz. “have a suitably located, ventilated, 
internal water closet for the exclusive use of the occupants”. We also propose a specific 
requirement for a sink provided with both a cold and a hot water supply: there is no 
mention of a hot water supply in the present provisions, but we consider it to be essential. 
It can also be installed cheaply, i.e., with a sink geyser. 

We have had much more difficulty in deciding whether to include a fixed bath or 
shower in the condemnatory standard, if only because this would immediately make 
some 400,000 houses statutorily condemnable. The proportion of households lacking 
exclusive use of a fixed bath was, in 1961, 29 per cent for Scotland as a whole, 33 per cent 
in the central Clydeside conurbation, and 34 per cent in the crofting counties. Individual 
authorities had even higher proportions: 41 per cent in Aberdeen City, 63 per cent in 
Harris and 89 per cent in Fetlar (Zetland). 

On the other hand some areas have less than 10 per cent of households without 
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exclusive use of a fixed bath : 9 per cent in the county districts of Midlothian, 6 per cent 
in the county districts of East Lothian, and 1 per cent in Bearsden. 

Having reviewed the position we cannot recommend that a fixed bath or shower be 
part of the national minimum standard at this point of time — though the position ought 
to be reviewed within ten years. However, we do think that there are areas where it could 
and should — be part of the local minimum standard. We recommend that the 
Secretary of State should be given power to include a fixed bath or shower (provided 
with both cold and hot water) in the statutory Tolerable Standard for any area either on 
the request of the local authority or on his direction. 

(i) Drainage 

This requirement needs to be spelt out more clearly and, again, we propose the same 
wording as for the Satisfactory Standard, viz. “have an effective system for the drainage 
and disposal of foul and surface water”. 

( j) Condition of paving and drainage of courts, yards or passages 

This is closely inter-related with environmental factors which we examine later. To 
anticipate, we think that the provisions for areas of unsatisfactory housing need major 
revision. Such a revision would cover tenemental blocks (by definition, “areas”) with 
which this part of the present unfitness standard is particularly concerned. In view of this 
(and our urgent plea for much greater use of statutory powers in relation to areas rather 
than individual houses) we think that the “satisfactory access” requirement of our 
Satisfactory Standard, together with an additional requirement with regards to the 
storage of refuse will be appropriate. Thus in place of the present provision, we propose: 
“have satisfactory access to all external doors and outbuildings” ; and “have adequate 
provision for the storage of refuse”. 

(k) Storage, preparation and cooking of food 

We recommend the same wording as that used in the Satisfactory Standard, i.e., “have 
adequate space for the storing, preparation and cooking of food”. 



The New Tolerable Standard 

108. To summarise our proposals we recommend that in order to qualify under the 
new Tolerable Standard a house should: 

(i) be in a satisfactory state of repair, in a stable condition and substantially free 
from rising or penetrating dampness; 

(ii) have adequate provision for natural and artificial lighting and ventilation, and 
for heating; 

(iii) have an adequate supply of wholesome water laid on inside the house for 
domestic purposes; 

(iv) (a) have a sink provided with both cold and hot water; or 

(b) If the Secretary of State so Directs: have a sink and fixed bath or 
shower, both provided with cold and hot water. 

(v) have a suitably located, ventilated, internal water closet for the exclusive use of 
the occupants; 

(vi) have an effective system for the drainage and disposal of foul and surface water ; 

(vii) have adequate space for the storage, preparation and cooking of food; 

(viii) have satisfactory access to all external doors and outbuildings; and 

(ix) have adequate provision for the storage of refuse. 

109. The present provisions relating to unfitness conclude with the phrase “and the house 
shall be determined to be unfit for human habitation if, and only if, it is so far defective in 
any one or more of the said matters that it is not reasonably suitable for occupation in 
that condition”. The way in which the proposed new standard has been expressed dis- 
penses with the need for such a phrase. 

110. The proposed new standard is only marginally higher than our own interpretation 
of the present unfitness provisions (though we must repeat that they have been applied 
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differently in different parts of the country and that the mandatory provts on for he 
exclusive use of an internal water closet will be regarded “ “ a ” y n 5V 
advance). We think that our standard should have only a lmnted life and that it should be 
reviewed within ten years. 

1 1 1 . In framing the new standard we have striven for greater clarity and objectivity than 
is achieved in the present statutory provisions. Nevertheless, as we have already stated 
(paragraph 102) the subjective element cannot be completely eliminated. _Ib can, however, 
be further reduced by the use of what we have called a ‘ housing defects index and 
which we discuss in Appendix III. 



112. In this chapter we have been concerned with what the standards should be : we have 
not discussed how the standards are to be operated. This we do in later chapters. We 
think it is important, however, to state clearly at this point that it does not follow that a 
house which is found to be below the Tolerable Standard must be demolished: it may 
sometimes be preferable to improve it. Contrariwise a house which is above the Tolerable 
Standard but below the Satisfactory Standard may have to be demolished rather than 
improved because for example of its surroundings. 



113. We are aware that the implementation of this Tolerable Standard will present 
particular difficulties in some rural areas and specially in remote districts. Nevertheless 
the items we have included do constitute in our opinion a minimum standard. We think 
that the difficulties which arise in these areas should be dealt with by policies specially 
designed for them — not by a reduction in the standard. This is one of the matters which 
should be included in the separate study of the problems of rural areas which have 
been recommended in paragraph 70 of Chapter 2. 



114. A comparison of the Tolerable and Satisfactory Standards is given below: 



Satisfactory. The house should be located 

in a satisfactory environment and should : 

(i) be in a good state of repair, in a stable 
condition, and substantially free from 
rising or penetrating dampness; 

(ii) have adequate provisions for natural 
and artificial lighting and ventilation, 
and for heating; 

(iii) have an adequate supply of whole- 
some water laid on inside the dwelling 
for domestic purposes; 

(iv) have a sink, wash-hand basin and fixed 
bath or shower, all provided with both 
cold and hot water; 



(v) have a suitably located, ventilated, 
internal water closet for the exclusive 
use of the occupants; 

(vi) have an effective system for the drain- 
age and disposal of foul and surface 
water; 

(vii) have adequate space for the storing, 
preparation and cooking of food; 

(viii) have adequate provision for the stor- 
age of fuel (where required) ; 

Qx) have satisfactory access to all external 
doors and out-buildings; 

(x) have adequate provision for the stor- 
age of refuse. 



Tolerable. The house should: 

(i) be in a satisfactory state of repair, in a 
stable condition and substantially free 
from rising or penetrating dampness ; 

(ii) have adequate provisions for natural 
and artificial lighting and ventilation, 
and for heating; 

(iii) have an adequate supply of whole- 
some water laid on inside the dwelling 
for domestic purposes; 

(iv) (a) have a sink provided with both 

cold and hot water, or 
(b) If the Secretary of State so 
Directs, have a sink and a fixed 
bath or shower, all provided with 
both cold and hot water; 

(v) have a suitably located, ventilated, 
internal water closet for the exclusive 
use of the occupants; 

(vi) have an effective system for the drain- 
age and disposal of foul and surface 
water; 

(vii) have adequate space for the storing, 
preparation and cooking of food; 

(viii) have satisfactory access to all external 
doors and out-buildings; 

(ix) have adequate provision for the stor- 
age of refuse. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Environment 



115. We have already laid stress on the importance of environment. Indeed we have 
included “a satisfactory environment” as a pre-requisite for a satisfactory house. The 
objective is to ensure that all live in a satisfactory house in a satisfactory environment. 

116. Environment is essentially a “planning” rather than a “housing” matter and has 
important implications for the relationship between housing and planning policies. 
It also raises issues concerning the relationship between local authority housing and 
planning departments. We discuss this further in Chapter 8. 

117. In this short chapter we deal with two matters : first, the environmental factors which 
we think are important; and, secondly, the provisions in the Housing Acts relating to 
areas of unfit housing. 

118. Though we attach great importance to environment we have not been able, in the 
time at our disposal, to devise environmental standards similar to those we propose for 
individual houses. In any case the issues are very far-reaching and, in principle, encompass 
a large field of “planning”. We recommend that further study should be made of this 
and that consideration should be given to the preparation of an advisory handbook. We 
envisage this as providing guidance to local authorities and illustrating how, by a co- 
ordination of “housing” and “planning” policies, inadequate environmental conditions 
can be improved. 

119. Our thoughts on environment are not based on nineteenth-century concepts of the 
eradication of slum areas. We go beyond this to issues of noise, smells, dust and smoke, 
and even further to those of traffic, garaging and car parking, childrens’ play spaces, open 
space and pleasing outlook. We do not suggest that all unsatisfactory environmental 
conditions can be eliminated or that all areas can be provided with all the desirable 
amenities, but we do maintain that the issues should receive detailed attention when the 
problems of inadequate housing are being tackled. We discuss this further in the context 
of housing improvements and house maintenance in later chapters. 

120. As we have indicated, all this goes far beyond “housing policy”. There are, however, 
powers under section 25 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 for local authorities to 
clear areas of bad housing. Such clearance areas are defined in the following way : 

‘the houses in that area or the greater part of those houses are unfit for human habit- 
ation, or are by reason of their bad arrangement or the narrowness or bad arrangement 
of the streets injurious or dangerous to the health of the inhabitants of the area’. 

121. Since we are concerned in this chapter with standards rather than what is to be 
done with areas which fall below a given standard we postpone consideration of the 
powers available under this section until later. So far as the “standard” implied in the 
section is concerned we have no hesitation in saying that it is not sufficiently relevant to 
contemporary ideas of an adequate environment and we recommend that it should be 
replaced by provisions based on a much broader concept. 
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122. We do not think that any amendment consequential to our proposal for the replace- 
ment of the “unfitness standard” by the Tolerable Standard would go far enough. 
Furthermore we are particularly anxious that the phrase “injurious or dangerous to the 
health of the inhabitants” should go. 

123. At the same time we wish to get away from the idea of a clearance area. Though 
clearance may be the most appropriate course our objective is to provide a means for 
dealing with areas where improvement is needed. What we have in mind is very similar 
to the proposals of the Planning Advisory Group for “action areas”.* Though we discuss 
this further in Chapter 8 we are quite clear that our proposals need considerably more 
discussion and elaboration than has been possible in our short inquiry. This underlines 
the recommendation we later make for the need for further investigation, study and 
review. 

124. We envisage a new provision for Areas of Unsatisfactory Environment. These would 
be defined in terms such as the following : 

An Area of Unsatisfactory Environment is an area in which the majority of the houses 
fall below the Standard for a Satisfactory House, or where the arrangement of the 
streets is unsatisfactory, or where there are unsatisfactory environmental conditions 
such as those of noise, smell, dust, dirt, smoke, inadequate open space (including play 
space for children) or inadequate provision for the garaging and parking of cars. 

125. We do not pretend that this definition is adequate for the purposes which we have 
in mind, but it does indicate the approach which we think is required. 

126. The action to be taken in respect of these Areas of Unsatisfactory Environment 
would be determined in relation to the deficiencies in both the houses and environment. 
Where the conditions are such that the best course of action is clearance, then the pro- 
cedure would be similar to that under the existing clearance area provisions; where the 
majority of houses should be improved, the current improvement area procedure would 
be appropriate (though the procedures themselves need review). However we envisage 
situations where neither complete clearance nor complete improvement is needed but 
where it would be desirable to have a mixture of the two, combined with environmental 
improvements such as the provision of open space, children’s playgrounds, garages and 
car parking spaces. 

127. A decision on the action to be taken should be made on the basis of an assessment 
of the area as a whole. It may then be possible to dissect the whole area into improvement 
(sub) areas and clearance (sub) areas. As at present, in some cases it may be necessary 
to demolish good houses to permit the implementation of an overall area plan; in other 
cases it may be desirable to improve houses which might on an individual assessment be 
regarded as warranting demolition; although either of these courses should be avoided 
if at all possible unless for special reasons such as architectural or historical interest. 
This raises obvious issues of compensation and the rights of owners which will need 
careful examination.! 

128. We think that further study of these suggestions is needed and we recommend 
accordingly. 

129. In the course of our visits we were given ample opportunity to inspect the immediate 
environs of the houses which we visited. We were particularly appalled at some of the 
conditions which we saw, particularly in Glasgow: gutters choked with refuse of every 
description; burst and choked drains; heaps of uncollected garbage and rubbish; pools 
of stagnant and foul smelling water — the catalogue could be extended almost indefinitely. 
We have no wish to exaggerate the extent of the neglect, but to say that the conditions 
reminded us forcefully of the words of the Royal Commission of 1917 (quoted in the 
opening chapter) would be merely to make a plain statement of fact. 

130. It would be only fair to point out that we were shown other tenemental properties 
which had incomparably better backcourts in respect of appearance standard of care and 

* The future of Development Plans H.M.S.O. 1965. 
t We discuss these issues further in Chapter 7. 
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of public hygiene. Some had been laid out in green lawns which were regularly tended and 
which did much to alleviate the basic starkness of the 19th century high stone tenements. 
Others, while lacking grass, were equally tidy and unlittered in general aspect, which 
made the bad ones appear only the more reprehensible by comparison. 

131. While we recognise that there is clearly some scope for educating tenants to care for 
their property to a much greater extent than many feel obliged to do at the present, we 
are equally convinced that the solution to the problem does not rest here. In any case the 
general environmental conditions were often so bad as to constitute a major disincentive 
to “self improvement”. The problem is exacerbated in tenemental properties with 
communal precincts and facilities. There, it seems, neglect is contagious, with seemingly 
little attempt being made by individual tenants to retain a decent standard of cleanliness, 
when so much of the property is in a condition of squalor. The obligations of local 
authorities and private owners in relation to this problem could, with great benefit, be 
consolidated in new legislation.* Even more important we feel the powers of local 
authorities should be strengthened considerably. 

132. This would not, however, in itself, meet the whole need. We were struck by the 
inadequacy of the refuse collection service in at least one of the authorities we visited. 
Such masses of refuse as we saw there must have represented the accumulation of several 
weeks, or else reflected the lack of thoroughness of the service in removing refuse when it 
did call. This is a serious deficiency which the local authority responsible alone can 
remedy by more efficient supervision of its own cleansing service. 

133. We are forced to the further conclusion that a major part of the real remedy lies 
in a much closer liaison between the different local authority departments responsible 
for dealing with the various aspects of the problem. We were struck by the apparent lack 
of such liaison which exists in at least one authority we encountered in the course of our 
visits. Basically the problem is one of organisation and can only be effectively dealt with 
by a clear delegation of function and responsibility within the administering authority 
between its housing, cleansing and sanitary departments. Moreover, the delegation of 
responsibility should be more than a paper one. There should be some affective means 
of ensuring that the responsibility of maintaining clean, tidy and healthy precincts 
is fully carried out. 

134. The present provisions in relation to the cleansing of back yards, private courts, etc., 
are contained in the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892. The Act provides that where these 
areas are not cleansed by the local authority they must be cleansed by the occupiers to 
the satisfaction of the sanitary inspector or inspector of cleansing. Failure to comply 
can result in the occupier having to pay on conviction the cost of cleansing and be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ten shillings. The local authority can cleanse the courts, etc., 
themselves at public expense, or if the premises are unoccupied, at the cost of the owner. 
Section 253 of the same Act stipulates that no person but the owner or occupier of the 
premises to which an ashpit belongs, is entitled to use it. 

135. Provisions for dealing with the removal of contents of ashpits, privies, etc., within 
reasonable periods and for preventing them from becoming nuisances are dealt with in 
section 316 sub-section B(2). Sub-section B(8) provides for requiring owners or occupiers of 
houses and buildings to keep clean closes, areas, courts, passages, stairs, roofs of out- 
houses and common water closets and thoroughfares, courts, common passages and 
common areas other than bleaching greens. Additionally, as is referred to later in the 
Report, any nuisance conditions arising can be dealt with under various sub-sections of 
section 16 of the Public Health (Scotland) Act 1897. 

136. The sections'of statute quoted are difficult in practice to operate and in general are 
not geared to present day conditions. The penalties for non-compliance are unrealistic 
and there is frequently difficulty in determining the respective responsibilities of owners 
or occupiers. This, among other considerations, reinforces the arguments in favour of a 

* See paragraphs 134-136 for outline of existing provisions. 
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revised code to provide legislation more relevant to present day conditions and which 
defines more clearly the respective responsibilities of owners, occupiers and local author- 
ities in relation to matters of cleansing, “nuisances”, etc. 

In this recommendation we would have the support of the majority of local authorities 
who gave evidence to us. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Improvement' of Old Houses 



137. We did not originally envisage that our inquiry would extend to a consideration of 
the improvement of old bouses. We were, however, compelled to examine this field for 
three reasons. First, the logic of our approach inevitably led us to think of what required 
to be done for houses which are inadequate rather than “unfit”. Our Standard for a 
Satisfactory House quite clearly applies to a far wider range of houses than would be 
included under any currently conceivable condemnatory standard. Secondly, with the 
massive back-log of slum clearance which faces us at present, everything possible should 
be done to ensure that the sounder old houses are given a new lease of life and are not 
allowed to degenerate into the unfit category sooner than can be avoided. (This also 
highlights the issue of adequate maintenance which we discuss in the following chapter). 
Thirdly, the size of the unfitness problem today is so great that no conceivable rate of 
clearance could cope with it in the immediate future. Though we hope that the recom- 
mendations which we make will if implemented facilitate a faster rate of clearance, we 
are of the firm opinion that some action must be taken to improve the living conditions 
of those families who will be condemned to live in basically unfit houses for a number of 
years. This calls for a large scale progr amm e of minor improvements in certain areas. 

138. There are, therefore, two distinct types of “improvements” with which we are 
concerned — that which is required to raise sound housing up to the full “Standard for 
a Satisfactory House”, and that which is required to make slum houses tolerable to live 
in until they can be demolished. For the first the standard should be a reasonably high 
one; for the second the best must not be allowed to be the enemy of the good. 

139. Many houses will fall readily into one or other of these categories, but policy should 
be sufficiently flexible to allow account to be taken of local circumstances. As we point 
out later in this chapter, we feel that the present scheme of improvement grants is being 
administered, on occasion, with undue rigidity, and even deliberate unhelpfulness. Some 
authorities for example, refuse to give a discretionary grant unless every detailed require- 
ment can be met; others attempt to apply the Building Standards Regulations without 
seeking relaxation of the Regulations where this would seem to be justified. We do not 
intend our recommendations to increase or even condone this: on the contrary we hope 
that they will enable the widely different problems of different areas to be dealt with more 
easily than at present. 

The Improvement 1 Grants Schemes 

140. There are basically two sorts of improvement grant available at the present time: 
discretionary grants which apply to houses owned by private persons and with modifi- 
cations, to those owned by local authorities, and standard grants which apply only to 
houses owned by private persons. A discretionary grant is given, as its name implies, at 
the discretion of the local authority, or in the case of local authority improvements, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. A standard grant, on the other hand, can be 
claimed as of right by the owner of an eligible house from the local authority. 
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141. Theoretically, the two kinds of schemes are aimed at different types of houses 
according to their “unprovability”; but as we shall show, the distinction is not all that 
clear. 

142. We outline first the discretionary grant scheme as it applies to private persons, then 
the standard grant scheme, and finally the scheme applicable to local authorities. 

Discretionary Grants to Private Persons 

143. Discretionary grants are available for both conversions and improvements. The 
maximum grant is one half of the estimated cost of the work as approved by the local 
authority up to a maximum of £500 for each house improved or produced by conversion. 
(Exceptionally, and with the consent of the Secretary of State, approved works costing 
more than £1,000 can receive a grant larger than the normal £500 maximum. This is 
allowed only when the high cost can be justified by, for example, measures taken to 
preserve features of architectural or historic interest, or where the remoteness of the site 
inevitably involves higher costs). 

144. It is a condition of grant that, after the works are completed, the house conforms 
to the 12-point standard outlined in paragraph 93 of Chapter 3. This standard can, 
however, be relaxed by the local authority (without the need for the approval of the 
Secretary of State) if they believe that strict conformity is not possible at reasonable 
expense. This provision was made to allow some latitude in dealing with special cases; 
by their very nature improvements have to be carried out within the restrictions imposed 
by a given building. The intention is not to permit a lower standard of improvement 
where in fact the full standard is reasonably obtainable, but to enable particular houses to 
be improved with assistance from public funds where the improvement, though not up 
to the full standard specified, falls short only in some less important respect. Local 
authorities have been advised (in S.D.D. Memorandum No. 53/1964) that “certain 
basic requirements should never be relaxed, namely the eradication of dampness, the 
provision of adequate lighting and ventilation, and the provision of an inside water 
supply, and of inside sanitation”. 

145. A house improved with the aid of a discretionary grant must normally have a life 
of at least 30 years and never less than 10 years. Local authorities have been advised by 
the Secretary of State that “where the expected life is less than 30 years, a local authority 
may take the short life into account in interpreting the standards, thus enabling some 
worthwhile improvement of the living conditions of the occupants to be effected for 
the remainder of the life of the house, although it may fall short of the full modernisation 
to be expected for a house which is to be in use for 30 years or more”. 

146. Though the grants are paid by local authorities they do not bear the whole or even 
the major part of the cost. Exchequer contributions are paid equal to three-quarters of 
the annual loan charges over twenty years referable to the amount of the grant. For local 
authorities in the Highlands and Islands the Exchequer proportion is increased to seven- 
eighths. 

Standard Grants 

147. Whereas discretionary grants are payable for any approved improvement, standard 
grants are payable only for what are termed “standard amenities”. These are listed 
below together with the maximum grant which can be given for each amenity: 



(a) Fixed bath or shower .......... £25 

(b) Wash-hand basin . . . . . £ 5 

(c) Hot and cold water supply at a fixed bath or shower £35 

(d) Hot and cold water supply at a wash-hand basin £15 

(e) Hot and cold water supply at a sink £25 

(f) Water closet £40 

(g) Facilities for storing food £10 
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The maximum grant is thus £155. However, this can be increased up to £350 in special 
cases where it is necessary to provide a bathroom by the building of a new structure 
or the conversion of out buildings attached to the house; where drainage by septic tank 
is necessary for the installation of a water closet ; or where a piped supply of cold water 
is being installed in a house for the first time. 

148. It is a condition of grant that after improvement the house must be provided with 
all these amenities. However, if the local authority are satisfied that it is not practicable 
at reasonable expense to provide all of them, they may give grant for a reduced number 
provided that, after improvement, the house contains at least the following three : 

(i) Hot and cold water supply at a sink 

(ii) Water closet 

(iii) Satisfactory facilities for storing food. 

This is known as the “reduced” or “3 point” standard.* 

149. Before approving an application for a standard grant a local authority must “be 
satisfied that after the execution of the work the house will be in such a condition as not 
to be unfit for human habitation and that it is likely to remain in that condition and 
available for use as a dwelling for not less than fifteen years”. 

150. Exchequer assistance towards the cost of standard grants is at the same rate as for 
discretionary grants. 



Improvement' Grants to Local Authorities 

151. Improvement grants payable to local authorities for the conversion or improvement 
of houses erected or acquired by them are in principle the same as the discretionary 
grants payable to private persons. There are, however, two points of difference. First, 
the grant is subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. Secondly, grant is payable 
not only for works of improvement but also towards the cost of acquisition. The grant 
is based on the actual costs within a limit of £1,400 per house and is equal to three- 
eighths of the loan charges calculated over the estimated future life of the house after 
improvement, subject to a maximum of 60 years. The cost limit can be increased in 
special circumstances in the same way as is provided for in the case of discretionary 
grants to private persons. 



Progress with Grant-Aided Improvements 

152. Up to the end of 1965 only 52,083 houses as can be seen in the Table overleaf had 
been improved or converted with the aid of improvement grants, and the annual rate has 
never exceeded 7,000.1 (By contrast in England and Wales nearly a million houses had 
been improved by this date and the annual rate is now around 120,000.) Proportionately 
this is nearly double the Scottish rate. Yet (in 1961) there were approximately 413,000 
houses without a fixed bath, 321,000 without hot water, and 232,000 without a separate 
water closet. We have sought the reasons for this extremely disappointing progress and 
find that there are several major factors. These are the inherent difficulties of improving 
the typical Scottish tenement, the level of grant, the return allowed to private landlords, 
and the attitudes of local authorities. 



* Grant for a reduced number of amenities is not payable if the house is in multiple occupation, and 
if the local authority are satisfied that the house is defective in other respects e.g. lighting, ventilation, 
drainage. 

f 1965 saw the highest figure ever achieved (6,333), but this was due to an increase in the number of 
local authorities carrying out improvements to council houses built under earlier Housing Acts. 
In the first 6 months of 1966, however, 4,156 houses had been improved or converted. 
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Grant-Aided Conversions and Improvements 1950-1965 



Discretionary Grants 


Conversion 


Improvement 


Total 


By Private Persons 

1950-1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


3,787 

327 

410 

335 


24,261 

2,159 

2,105 

2,031 


28,048 

2,486 

2,515 

2,366 


1950-1965 


4,859 


30,556 


35,415 


By Local Authorities 

1950-1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


2,368 

170 

166 

220 


1,057 

37 

653 

2,284 


3,425 

207 

819 

2,504 


1950-1965 


2,924 


4,031 


6,955 


Total 

1950-1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


6,155 
497 
57 6 
555 


25,318 

2,196 

2,758 

4,315 


31,473 

2,693 

3,334 

4,870 


1950-1965 


7,783 


34,587 


42,370 


Standard Grants (Private Owners) 

1959 1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


5,342 

1,421 

1,408 

1,391 






1959-1965 


9,562 






All Grant Aided Conversions and Improvements 
1950-1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


. 36,815 

4,114 
4,742 
6,261 






1950-1965 


. 51,932 







In addition the S.S.H.A. and other housing associations converted or improved 79 houses in 1950-1962 
and converted 72 houses in 1965. 



The Inherent Difficulty of Improving Scottish Houses 

153. The great majority of Scottish houses in need of improvement are of the tenemental 
type — at least in the cities where the problem is the greatest. It is commonly impossible 
to provide the average tenement house with all five standard amenities unless a reduction 
in the total amount of housing accommodation is accepted. This is because there is 
sim ply not room within the house itself to provide a bathroom without reducing the 
ordinary living and sleeping space available. It follows that satisfactory improvement 
work can be carried out only by reducing the number of houses in the building, very often 
by making three houses into two. This at once raises problems of both ownership and 
rehousing. In almost all tenement buildings there is now multiple ownership, as many 
dwellings have been sold off to owner-occupiers ; it is therefore seldom within the com- 
petence of a single owner to carry out satisfactory improvements. If this is overcome by 
the building being taken over by the local authority, the rehousing problem is frequently 
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a very difficult one since in order to carry out the improvement work the local authority 
have first to carry out rehousing and thus add to their existing waiting list burden. 

154. The financial problems are also formidable. The cost of the actual improvement 
work in tenements is always high because the nature of the buildings makes them expen- 
sive to alter, for example where there is a need to insert or re-route services. The current 
state of repair of tenements is often very bad, and substantial sums have to be spent on 
bringing the building into a fit state of repair quite apart from the cost of improvements. 
Under the existing improvement grant legislation such repair work is not eligible for 
grant, either from the local authority to the owner or, if the local authority are carrying 
out the work, from the Exchequer. As repair work may form a substantial part of the 
total cost this is a serious deterrent. 

155. We are, however, convinced that there is considerably more scope for improvement 
to tenements than current progress suggests. Acquisition of whole tenements is a pre- 
requisite however, piecemeal improvement being of no value in relation to this type of 
structure. We recommend that detailed study should be made of the physical problems 
involved and that a manual of plans and advice should be prepared and circulated to 
local authorities. At the same time it should be noted that inadequate housing conditions 
are not restricted to tenements ; almost half are not in tenemental buildings. 

The Level of Grant 

156. When improvement grants were introduced in 1949* the grant was fixed at 50 per 
cent of the cost of the works subject to a maximum cost limit of £600 (i.e. a maximum 
grant of £300). In 1954 the upper limit on the cost of the works was removed and the 
normal maximum grant was fixed at £400. Under the standard grants scheme, the maxi- 
mum grant was fixed in 1959 at £155, but in 1964 this was raised to £350 for particular 
improvements necessitating expensive works. In 1964 the maximum discretionary grant 
was increased to £500, and exceptionally, as mentioned earlier, above that. 

157. Throughout, the principle has been maintained that the grant should not be more 
than 50 per cent of the approved cost of improvement work. By contrast the pre-war 
rural house improvement grants were up to two-thirds of the cost with a normal maximum 
of £100 per dwelling. The McTaggart Committee, f reporting in 1947 recommended that 
the maximum improvement grant for any house should be 75 per cent. This was rejected 
by the Government of the day as being excessive; it was felt that it was reasonable to 
expect owners to find half the cost. However valid this view may be it r em a in s a fact that 
the grant has proved insufficient to bring about a significant rate of improvements. 

158. The normal maximum for the discretionary grant was fixed in 1949 at £300 and 
raised in 1954 to £400 and in 1964 to £500. In the last twelve years costs have risen con- 
siderably. Taking the U.K. as a whole. Board of Trade index numbers show that the 
prices of housebuilding materials have risen on average, by 31 % in the period 1954-1965. 
In addition, average weekly earnings in the construction industry in the U.K. have risen 
by 96 % in the same period. The rate of interest for longer term loans by local authorities 
from the Public Works Loan Board has risen from 3|% in 1954 to 6£% (higher rate) in 
1965. It can be seen therefore that the increase in the normal maximum improvement 
grant of 25 % has failed to keep pace with the rising costs of improvement works. Thus 
even if the 50 per cent rule is retained there is a strong case for an increase in the grant 
limit. It is true that where the approved expense is more than £1,000 and the grant would 
normally be restricted to £500 a grant in excess of £500 (though not of more than half 
of the total approved expense) may be given with the consent of the Secretary of State. 

* Under pre-war legislation grants were available for the reconstruction of rural houses by private 
persons. This legislation expired in 1945. The level of grant was two-thirds of the cost of the works, 
subject to a normal maximum of £100 for each completed dwelling. About 35,000 houses were 
reconstructed or improved with the aid of these grants. It is interesting to note that, in striking 
contrast to post-war experience, the number of houses dealt with in Scotland exceeded the number in 
England (namely 26,500) : the proportion involved was therefore far greater, 
t Modernising Our Homes — A Report by the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, H.M.S.O., 1947. 
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The Secretary of State’s consent is not intended to cover normal cases: there have to be 
other special circumstances such as architectural or historic interest or the remoteness of 
the site from centres of labour and materials. 

159. We give in the table below some recent examples of tenement improvement schemes 
which have come before the Scottish Development Department. These illustrate the 
high cost of improvement and of repair work which is not covered by grant. 



Cost of Tenement Improvement Works 





Number of 


Cost per Resultant House 




Local 


Existing 


Resultant 


Repair 


Improvement 


Total 


Cost oj 


Authority 


Houses 


Houses 


Work 


Work 




New House 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Paisley (1962) 


9 


8 


134 


801 


935 


1,409-1,853 


Port Glasgow (1963) 


60 


40 


400 


1,086 


1,486 


1,947-1,990 


Rutherglen (1964) 


48 


32 


78 


1,719 


1,797 


2,004 


Port Glasgow (1965) 


36 


24 


292 


1,567 


1,859 


1,588-2,355 


Musselburgh (1965) 


12 


8 


303 


1,817 


2,120 


2,196 (Av.) 



160. While these were carried out by local authorities who receive grant on a different 
basis, the figures of cost show that if this kind of work were carried out by private owners, 
the effective cost limit of £1,000 for private improvement work is too low. Even compared 
with average costs for the time and place of building comparable new houses on a 
redeveloped site, the incentive to improve rather than rebuild is probably too weak. 
In broad terms while the cost of new houses in the first case would have been from 50 % 
to 98 % greater than that of the improved houses’ total cost, the disadvantage of new 
houses in the four later examples was less : 34 %, 1 1 %,— 14 % to 27 %, and 3.6% respect- 
ively. In our opinion these figures show that the alternative to improvement which they 
encourage is not new building but total lack of action. It is our contention that the 
maximum improvement grant should be increased but we postpone giving our view on 
what the new maximum and the percentage grant should be until we have further dis- 
cussed the question of the cost of repairs and also taken into consideration the return 
allowed to private landlords. The figures given above highlight the importance of the 
cost of repairs. In the last illustration, for example, the normal maximum grant would, on 
a 50 % basis, be equal to only 27 . 5 per cent of the cost of improvement work and only 
23 . 6 per cent of the total costs involved. They also show how tenement improvement 
usually results in loss of houses which again (since grant is paid on the basis of the num- 
ber of resultant houses), reinforces the case for a higher limi t, of grant. 

161. It is a firm principle that the cost of “ordinary” repairs is not eligible for grant aid. 
On the other hand works of repair that are not “ordinary” are eligible. The latter would 
include works of repair and replacement which are necessary because of the improvement, 
e.g., the replacing of sinks and water closets where the installation of a bathroom requires 
them to be in different places; and joinery, plaster and other repairs following the 
installation of new facilities. It also includes the rectifying of basic deficiencies of con- 
struction such as inserting a damp-proof course, changing the levels of ceilings or en- 
larging windows, and the carrying out of measures to eradicate dry or wet rot where this 
arises from deficiencies in the form of construction and not from misuse or neglect of 
repair and maintenance. It does not include major repairs which are required simply 
because ordinary repairs have been neglected over a longer period, e.g., the replacement 
of “nail-sick” roofs. 

162. It follows from the distinction which is drawn between “ordinary” and other 
repairs that an owner of a house lacking a water closet can receive a grant to instal one, 
but an owner of a house in which the water closet is useless and needs replacing cannot, 
unless the improvement works necessitate “moving” the original water closet. 

163. In our view the distinction is a fine one and, though it may be justifiable in principle, 
is a clear inhibition to a greater rate of improvements. On the other hand there is an 
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obvious danger that to accept the principle of grants for repair works would put a 
premium on neglect. We think that this problem can be overcome if more adequate 
powers are given to local authorities to ensure that houses are properly maintained. We 
discuss this further in Chapter 6. Nevertheless this does not adequately dispose of the 
objections to grant aid for repairs. Indeed we would not have implied a favourable 
disposition towards grants for repair works had it not been for what we consider to be 
the intolerable position in which many private landlords are currently placed. Before 
giving our final views on the question of grants for repairs we discuss this crucial issue. 

The Return Allowed to Private Landlords 

164. The bulk of discretionary and standard grants for private conversions and improve- 
ments have been for owner-occupied properties. Since 1960, of the 23,503 private con- 
versions and improvements 17,473 have been in respect of owner-occupied houses. 
Only 21.3% of all conversions and improvements since 1960 have been undertaken by 
private landlords. 

Improvements and Conversions by Different Classes of Owner 1960-1965 





Number 


% 


Owner-occupiers .... 


17,473 


61.7 


Private landlords .... 


6,030 


21.3 


Local authorities .... 


4,745 


16.7 


S.S.H.A. and other housing associations 


74 


0.3 




28,322 


100.0 



165. The poor showing by private landlords is, in our view, partly because of the un- 
attractive financial provisions in general and the low return allowed in particular. When 
approving an application for the provision of a new house as a result of conversion or 
for the improvement of a house which has not been let at any time in the preceding five 
years, the local authority must fix a maximum rent. In so doing they are required to have 
regard to the age of the building, to the character and condition of the dwelling after 
improvement, to the cost of improvement, and to the rents payable in their district for 
similar dwellings not let under a controlled tenancy. 

166. For improved dwellings which have been let within the preceding five years the 
legislation provides that the rent must not exceed the rent of the dwelling before improve- 
ment plus 12} per cent of that part of the approved expense which is borne by the 
applicant. Where the dwelling is not subject to a controlled tenancy, however, the local 
authority may, on request by the owner when applying for grant, fix a rent higher than 
the previous rent plus 12} per cent, if it seems reasonable to them to do so, having regard 
to all the circumstances and, in particular, to the rents of similar non-controlled dwellings 
in their area. 

167. If “pre-improvement” rents were at a level which permitted the landlord to maintain 
his property in good condition and to make a reasonable profit, we would need only to 
consider the rent increase allowed for the improvement. Unfortunately this is not so. 
Over a quarter of the tenants of privately rented unfurnished houses in Scotland pay 
less than £13 a year in rent. A further 37 per cent pay between £13 and £26 a year. Only 
9 per cent pay £52 or more a year. With these rents (which, unlike council houses, receive 
no assistance from public funds) it is quite impossible to finance even the minimum 
amount of “ordinary” repairs. 

168. Further, so far as improvement grants are concerned it is highly misleading to think 
of the landlord’s return as being equal to 12} per cent of his expenditure even if the cost 
of non-allowable items are excluded. The position has been commented on in the Milner 
Holland Report* and we reproduce the relevant extracts : 

* Report of the Committee on Housing in Greater London, Cmnd. 2605, H.M.S.O. 1965. 
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“Before the calculation of income tax and profits tax, housing associations may 
deduct from their gross annual rent revenue the interest paid on loans, the full costs 
of repairs, and the costs of management and insurance. They may not deduct as an 
‘expense’ any capital which they repay, or revenue put into a reserve fund for future 
repairs.” (P.33) 

The tax position which has been described as applying to housing associations 
applies also to private landlords. Like the associations, all landlords must pay tax on 
funds used to amortise loans or set aside for depreciation. Broadly speaking, however, 
for large companies, both Income Tax and Profits Tax at the combined rate of 10s. 9d. 
in the pound has to be paid. The tax imposed on funds used for amortisation or 
depreciation has a serious impact; even more serious is the effect of tax when a private 
landlord converts or improves existing houses and flats. Examples are given below of 
the way in which taxation inhibits landlords from improving any property which has 
an expected life of less than twenty-five years. 

“Capital expenditure incurred by a landlord of this class on improvement has to be 
recovered during the life of the asset. The shorter the life the greater the amount to be 
set aside each year for this purpose, out of income. No relief for Income Tax or Profits 
Tax is allowable in respect of amounts put aside each year to recover the capital 
expenditure; thus, for every £1 required a property company must set aside £2 3s. 3d. 
of gross income, because both Income Tax and Profits Tax at the combined rate of 
10s. 9d. in the pound have to be paid.” 

“The following short calculations show the effect of taxation assuming that the 
landlord’s improvements or the building itself will last for 15, 20 or 25 years, and also 
that the property was controlled, so that the gross permissible increase of rent was 
£12 10s. Od. per annum for each £100 spent by the landlords on improvements. In 
making the calculations it has also been assumed that the company will be able to 
invest the appropriate sum in a sinking fund each year at 2\/ compound interest to 
replace the £100 spent.” 



Example (a): 15 years basis — £100 spent on improvements. 

Annual sum required to be set aside at 2£% compound interest to 
recover £100 in 15 years £5.58 = £5 11 7d. 

£5 . 58 grossed up for Income Tax and Profits Tax at 10s. 9d. 

= £12 Is. 4d. 

Gross Income per annum £12 10 Od. 

Less Sinking fund provision grossed up for Income Tax and Profits Tax £12 1 4d. 



8 8d. 



Return 8s. 8d. on £100 = 0.43% 



Example (b): 20 years basis — £100 spent on improvements. 

Annual sum required to be set aside at 2£% compound interest to 
recover £100 in 20 years £3.91 = £3 18 2d. 

£3.91 grossed up for Income Tax and Profits Tax at 10s. 9d. 

= £8 9 Id. 

Gross Income per annum £12 10 Od. 

Less Sinking fund provision grossed up for Income Tax and Profits Tax £8 9 Id. 



£4 0 lid. 



Return £4 0s. lid. on £100 = 4.05% 
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Example (c): 25 years basis — £100 spent on improvements. 

Annual sum required to be set aside at 2£% compound interest to 
recover £100 in 25 years £2.93 = £2 18s. 7d. 

£2.93 grossed up for Income Tax and Profits Tax at 10s. 9d. 

= £6 6 8d. 

Gross Income per annum £12 10 Od. 

Less Sinking fund provision grossed up for Income Tax and Profits Tax £6 6 8d. 



£6 3 4d. 



Return £6 3s. 4d. on £100 = 6.2% 



“When capital can only be borrowed at 6£% it is clear from these examples that 
no private landlord who must meet his financial obligations can undertake this form 
of investment, although the tenant is paying 12£% return on the capital spent in 
improving his accommodation. If the landlord is able to accumulate his sinking fund 
(the return of his original investment) at 3}% instead of 2^%, it is just possible for 
him to break even if he improves property with an expected life of 25 years. We think 
that these taxation arrangements have helped to discourage landlords from improving 
their property unless they are able to let the property at a free market rent which can 
be set to yield a very high gross return on any capital spent.” (Pages 37-39) 

“We were told that when the long term cost of finance is the net income to the 
landlord after annual outgoings on repairs, etc. (but before tax) ought to provide a 
minimum return of 9 %. This witness went on to say that ‘if reasonable rents are to be 
charged it would be quite impossible to reach that figure’.” (Page 39) 

“From our examination of the tax position of the private landlord we conclude that, 
unless some remedy is found and the burden of taxation reduced, the private landlord 
will turn his attention more and more to other forms of investment .... We received 
evidence from many landlords that since 1945 their rent revenues were too low to 
permit of the proper maintenance and improvement of theirjproperties . . . .” (Page 41) 

169. Our evidence entirely supports the analysis and the views put forward in the Milner 
Holland Report. We can see no prospect of any significant increase in improvements by 
private landlords until they are allowed to charge reasonable rents and to receive a 
reasonable post-tax return on their properties. 

170. A new factor has now emerged with the coming into operation of the Rent Act 1965 
which provides for the setting up of machinery for fixing fair rents of private unfurnished 
houses with 1965 rateable values not exceeding £200 which were not subject to control 
under previous Rent Acts. In introducing the new fair rent system the Government took 
the view that it would be unwise administratively, and particularly in light of the large 
number of houses involved, to attempt to deal at the same time with both controlled and 
decontrolled rents and that rent officers should first undertake the more urgent work of 
reviewing these decontrolled rents which were considered to be excessive. The Secretary of 
State has however power under section 11 of the 1965 Act to make orders bringing 
existing controlled houses into the new system. The date of operation of these orders will 
probably vary from area to area but it is intended that they will be made as soon as 
extension of the new system becomes practicable. 

171. When the rent registration system is brought into operation in an area, tenants and 
landlords can approach the local rent officer who will try to help them to agree a fair 
rent or himself fix a fair rent for the property. If either the tenant or the landlord dis- 
agrees with a rent officer’s determination, the case is referred to a local rent assessment 
committee to fix the rent and once settled the rent is registered and cannot be altered 
within three years, save in special circumstances. The Act sets out the principles which the 
rent officer and rent assessment committees are to apply in deciding what is a fair rent. 
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They are to have regard to all the circumstances (other than the personal circumstances 
of the landlord and the tenant) and in particular to the age, character and locality of the 
dwelling and to its state of repair. It is to be assumed that the local demand for accommo- 
dation of the type under consideration is not substantially greater than the supply. No 
account is to be taken of any defects in the property due to the tenant’s failure to comply 
with any terms of the regulated tenancy. Also to be disregarded are any improvements 
carried out otherwise than in pursuance of the terms of the tenancy by the tenant. 
Tenant’s defects and improvements are also to be disregarded if they were due to the 
failure, or initiative, not of the present holder but of a predecessor in title. 

172. The Act makes provision for the avoidance of conflict between the system for 
ascertaining the rent limit for improvement grant purposes and the registration of fair 
rents for rent regulation purposes. The position is that no application for the registration 
of a fair rent under the 1965 Act can be entertained for a house subject to an improvement 
grant condition limiting rent. When a fair rent has been registered under the 1965 Act 
before an improvement grant is obtained then: 

(a) if the rent limit for grant purposes is higher than the registered fair rent, the land- 
lord is entitled to have the registration varied to that higher rent; 

(b) if the rent limit for grant purposes is lower than the registered fair rent, then the 
landlord has to choose between continuing to charge the registered fair rent and fore- 
going the grant or charging a rent which is less than the registered fair rent, during the 
period when the grant rent limit applies. 

173. There is no justification for two systems of determining rent levels. We believe that 
the machinery set up under the Rent Act 1965 should be used for the determination of the 
rents of houses improved with grant aid. This is particularly desirable in view of the fact 
that local authorities appear to stick fairly rigidly to the 12£% formula and do not 
widely apply their discretionary powers to allow higher rents where circumstances merit 
this. A rationalisation of rent regulation under one set of procedures, would in our view 
go a long way towards the removing of the existing anomalies under the present set up. 

174. We can now return to our discussion of the issue of grants for repairs. In our view 
the principle of giving such grants is a bad one and, if it were not for the extremely low 
rents received by landlords, we would not even propose that further study should be given 
to the proposal. However, since landlords cannot be expected to finance repairs at 
current rent levels, there is a prima facie case for such grants. We would much prefer that 
landlords be enabled to charge more reasonable rents. Indeed we t hink that it is possible 
to make a virtue out of necessity and allow rent increases up to a pre-determined level 
only if houses are brought up to a minimum state of repair and improvement. The position 
is complicated by the three rent systems which are in operation in the private sector — 
controlled rents, regulated rents and free market rents. We think that further study should 
be given to this position and our suggestions as a matter of extreme urgency and we 
recommend accordingly. If this recommendation is not acceptable we think that the 
principle of grants for repairs should be conceded for a strictly limited period until 
private rents can be put on a sane and rational basis. The financial implications must be 
faced: owners must be able to get the money they need either in rent or grant, if one is 
denied the other must be conceded. Otherwise houses will neither be improved or repaired 
and new slums will appear as fast as old ones are demolished. 

175. The decision taken on these issues will affect the level at which improvement grants 
should be given. If our analysis of the situation regarding private landlords is ignored, a 
much higher level of grant than we would otherwise recommend will be needed. Since 
we are aware of the political difficulties to which our proposals will give rise we feel that 
it is necessary to make a recommendation on the assumption that no change is made in 
the position of private landlords. We therefore recommend that, if such is the case, the 
percentage grant should be increased to 75 per cent. If (as we would prefer) a fair rent 
system is brought into being we would recommend that the percentage grant should 
remain at 50 per cent. In either case the maximum cost on which grant is paid should be 
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considerably increased. We think that when the new grant provisions are under review 
consideration should he given to having a higher grant limit for tenement properties. 

176. Before leaving this question of the level of grants we wish to draw attention to the 
unfortunate effect of the rating system on improvements. Whatever the justification is for 
rates as a form of local taxation they are regrettable (and regressive) for housing policy 
since they constitute a tax on house improvements. As soon as a house is improved its 
valuation is increased. Indeed we have come across cases where the increase in rates is 
more than sufficient to “pay back” an improvement grant in ten years. This may con- 
stitute a very good “investment” for the local authority but it has been put to us (and 
we accept the contention) that the result is a serious deterrent to improvements. 



The Attitudes of Local Authorities 

177. We have found that local authorities have differed widely in their use of the dis- 
cretionary grants scheme and, more surprisingly, in the rate at which they give standard 
grants. Though, as we well appreciate, there are large differences between areas in the 
character of housing conditions we have failed to find any sufficiently convincing 
explanation for the extent of the variation in the rate at which grants are awarded, other 
than that local authorities themselves differ in the way they have implemented the scheme. 
In short, while some local authorities have made strenuous efforts to make the scheme 
work, many have not, Indeed, one local authority (Ayr Burgh) shocked us by reporting 
that they “do not operate the improvement grant provisions of section 111 of the Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1950”. More typically, local authorities informed us that they gave 
improvement grants “in appropriate cases” but did not take any positive steps to publicise 
them or to encourage owners to take advantage of them. Part of the reason for this is 
undoubtedly the shortage of staff: local authorities are reluctant to increase the amount 
of work with which they cannot cope. We discuss the general problem later in our Report. 

178. Apart from the question of staff there are other important factors. First, and per- 
haps most important, is whether it is economic to undertake improvement even with the 
grants which are available. Certainly many authorities hold the view that it is not 
economic to improve many of the tenemental type of houses. The structural alterations 
which are required are so extensive that the cost can be prohibitive. We have already 
stressed the urgent need for a study of this question. In the absence of such a study we 
can only say that we were impressed by the difficulties which can arise. On the other hand 
we were equally impressed by some of the improvements which we have seen in tene- 
mental property. In Dundee in particular we saw examples of both local authority and 
private improvements which clearly demonstrate that the problems can be overcome, at 
least in certain types of tenement. Though there is no doubt that not all tenements can 
be economically improved, there is equally no doubt that many can. Careful selection is 
essential. But it is on this very point that the weakness in the present situation is so 
apparent. Local authorities have not generally attempted to deal with improvements on 
any planned basis. Instead of surveying areas where improvements may be possible to 
determine which properties can economically be improved and then making a positive 
attempt to ensure that appropriate houses are improved, local authorities typically merely 
wait until applications for grant are made and then make an ad hoc assessment of the 
particular property. 

179. Improvements frequently involve a reduction in the number of dwellings in a tene- 
ment block. Consequently some families have to be rehoused by the local authority. This 
can present a very difficult problem for local authorities already facing a rehousing 
commitment for slum clearance and other urgent needs which they cannot adequately 
meet. As with so many issues which we raise the only real answer is a faster production 
of new houses. Nevertheless we urge that local authorities should accept responsibility 
for the rehousing of families displaced by improvement schemes. If they do not and, as a 
result, houses are not improved, their future problems of slum clearance will be greater 
than they are now. A policy of concentrating effort on new building and slum clearance 
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cannot suffice in a situation where vast numbers of houses are continually deteriorating 
into the unfit category. We discuss this further in Chapter 8. Here, we need only add 
that though we fully appreciate the strength of the argument that the only real answer to 
many of these problems is more new houses we cannot accept that it is the only answer. 
It would be a mistake to concentrate all resources on new building if only for the reason 
that this will make the replacement problem even larger. (The issue is equally clear with 
regards to maintenance, which we discuss in the following chapter.) 

180. This problem of rehousing also arises even when improvement does not involve any 
reduction in the number of houses in a tenement. Though we have seen cases where 
improvements have been carried out while the tenants are still in occupation this is 
unlikely to be generally possible. 

181. With all these difficulties it is perhaps understandable that local authorities have not 
operated the improvement grant schemes more enthusiastically. But though it may be 
understandable we think it is quite inexcusable. Further we were appalled by the strong 
political line taken by some authorities who refuse to operate the discretionary grants 
scheme on the principle that it was not their business to support and subsidise the private 
housing sector. On closer examination we discovered that this attitude was sometimes 
related to the local rent situation. Council house rents in Scotland are very low and in 
some areas it is clear that there is a reluctance to encourage the improvement of old houses 
when the resulting rents can be higher than those charged for new council houses. If the 
situation were not so tragic we would regard it as Gilbertian. It results in families having 
to live in totally inadequate and frequently intolerable housing conditions until such time 
as the local authority think that they can catch up with the problem. As we have already 
stressed (paragraphs 59 and 60) this is sheer delusion: houses are deteriorating faster than 
new ones are being built. By refusing to help to save the old ones local authorities are 
merely increasing their future problem. We think that the Secretary of State should take 
stronger measures to ensure that local authorities operate their powers to the maximum 
possible extent. We shall examine ways in which this might be done shortly, but in 
Appendix IV we set out in some detail the extent to which progress has differed between 
different areas. 

The Element of Discretion 

182. As its name implies a discretionary grant is given at the discretion of the local 
authority. It is given or refused without any right of appeal, though the local authority 
can be required by the applicant to state in writing their reasons for a refusal. With no 
right of appeal it is difficult to see what good this can do, particularly since a few local 
authorities have categorically refused to operate the scheme, while m an y more operate 
it on a very limited scale. Presumably the only remedy open to a rejected applicant who 
disagrees with, or objects to, the stated reasons, is to take legal advice on the possibility 
of raising a successful action against the local authority for failing to carry out their 
functions. In the light of the complete discretion given to the local authorities by the 
statute, we are not surprised that we have heard of no case of anyone attempting this 
remedy, far less of anyone succeeding in it. 

183. With the standard grant scheme, however, local authorities have theoretically no 
option: an applicant has the right to a grant if his house falls within the scope of the 
scheme. Nevertheless it should be noted that it is the local authority who decide whether 
a house meets the appropriate conditions, and that again there is no right of appeal. 

184. In view of the political opposition of some local authorities to the improvement 
grants schemes and the half-hearted way in which others administer them we think that 
there should be right of appeal. If an owner has the right of appeal against the decision of 
a local authority refusing him permission to undertake development on his land (which 
is afforded under the Planning Acts) we feel that a right of appeal against a refusal to give 
an improvement grant is equally warranted. In both cases the citizen would be afforded 
protection against the arbitrary (and, indeed, irresponsible) use of power. 
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185. We note that the McTaggart Committee argued the same in 1947 : 

“In addition to the right of appeal to the Secretary of State under the Town and Country 
Planning (Scotland) Acts against refusal of permission to carry out development, there 
should be a right of appeal to the Secretary of State against the decision of a local 
authority on questions of grants, loans, and fixing of rents”.* 

186. We do not, however, think that this will be sufficient by itself. The Secretary of 
State should go further and require local authorities to survey their areas and to submit 
proposals to him for dealing with substandard properties. We discuss this further in 
Chapter 8. 

The Need for Two Systems? 

187. In reviewing the operation of the improvement grants schemes we have questioned 
the need for two separate systems — one for discretionary grants and the other for 
standard grants. Theoretically these are aimed at different types of houses: the dis- 
cretionary grant for houses capable of “full” improvement, and the standard grant for 
houses which are only suitable for the addition of a limited number of amenities. It 
might be assumed that the house which is fully improved would have a longer life, yet 
in fact though normally 30 years’ life is expected (as compared with 15 years for a house 
improved with a standard grant) a discretionary grant can be given for a house with a 
life of only ten years and local authorities have been advised how to interpret the stan- 
dards required in relation to the expected life. (See paragraph 145 above). Furthermore 
the standard grant scheme has been widened beyond its original scope and is no longer 
limited to a grant of £155: it can be increased in certain defined cases to £350 (see 
paragraph 147 above). 

188. In short the differences between the two schemes have been reduced partly in an 
attempt to obtain more flexibility. We would suggest that even greater flexibility would 
be achieved by merging the two schemes entirely. In other words we would like to see a 
single scheme which would permit grant aid to be given as appropriate for each individual 
house. 

189. All this, of course, ignores a quite different distinction between the two schemes: 
the fact that in one case the grant can be claimed as of right whereas in the other it is 
given at the discretion of the local authority. Indeed the conferring of a right to a grant 
was clearly one of the reasons for the introduction of the standard grants scheme. In the 
light of our inquiries we feel that if the single scheme is introduced in place of the existing 
two this right should be an essential feature of the scheme. 

190. We therefore recommend that the present improvements grants schemes should be 
replaced by a single comprehensive yet flexible scheme under which owners would have 
a right to claim a grant for such improvements as are appropriate for their particular 
houses. 

191. There would have to be a minimum standard of improvement (as well, of course, 
as a maximum which would rank for grant) but beyond this minimum the aim should be 
flexibility. We lay great stress on this since we have been disappointed at the inflexible way 
in which the schemes are administered in certain areas. For instance we have come across 
houses in which improvements have been undertaken without grant aid as well as houses 
in which no improvements have been carried out owing to the insistence of the local 
authority that no grant will be given until every detailed requirement of the full improve- 
ment standard is carried out. This is far too literal and unsympathetic an interpretation 
of the law — which in fact already has a surprising (though in our view not sufficient) 
degree of flexibility. 

192. More frequently we have heard from authorities who say that they have been able 
to give only a standard grant because the full standard of improvement for the discretion- 
ary grant could not reasonably be met. The result is a lower standard of improvement 

* Modernising Our Homes, op. cit., p.43, paragraph 148. 
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than is desired by either the owner or the local authority. In our view this is completely 
to misinterpret both the spirit and the letter of the law. 

193. To be eligible for our proposed new improvement grant a house should after 
improvement comply with our Tolerable Standard and have a life of not less than ten 
years. For houses having a life longer than this minimum the objective should be to 
obtain as high a standard of improvement as possible, preferably at or above our Satis- 
fatory Standard, but each application needs to be considered on its merits and the best 
should not be allowed to become the enemy of the good. 

194. There are four further matters which we must discuss in this Chapter, namely the 
relationship of the housing standards under the Building Standards Regulations to those 
for improvement grants, improvement areas, comprehensive improvements and the 
problem of sub-standard houses having a life of less than ten years. 



The Relationship of the Building Standards Regulations 
to Improvement Grant Standards 



195. To qualify for grant assistance under the Housing Acts, houses after improvement 
must “conform with such requirements with respect to their construction and physical 
condition and the provision of services and amenities as may be specified by the Secretary 
of State”. These requirements are set out in paragraph 33 of the Scottish Development 
Department’s Circular No. 53/1964 and are briefly as follows: 

(a) The house must be in a good state of repair, substantially free from damp and 
adequately lighted and ventilated. 

(b) The house must have a hot and cold water supply, sink, water closet, a proper 
drainage system, and a bathroom with a wash-hand basin and bath. 

(c) The house must have satisfactory facilities for space heating, storing, preparing 
and cooking food and have provision for the storage of fuel (where required). 

Paragraph 34 of the Circular indicates that while a local authority must insist on 
certain of these basic requirements, for example eradication of dampness, provision of 
adequate lighting and ventilation and inside water supplies, they may for the purposes of 
grant, exercise discretion in certain less important matters such as providing food or 
fuel storage facilities. In considering this a local authority are concerned with the con- 
ditions of the entire building. 

196. New improvement work and parts of the building directly affected by it must, 
however, comply with the Building Standards Regulations unless this would be un- 
reasonable, for example, because of structural limitations in which event relaxation of the 
regulations must be sought from the Secretary of State under section 4 of the Building 
(Scotland) Act 1959. Other parts of the building which are not affected by the alterations 
do not require to be brought up to the standards of the regulations as a condition of 
granting a warrant or relaxation. 



197. While a substantial number of applications for relaxation are received in respect of 
alterations or extensions to houses, they generally give no indication that they are 
related to proposals associated with improvement grant and it could be argued that since 
local authorities are almost wholly responsible for the consideration of the improvement 
proposals the buildings authority* should also be allowed a discretion to relax the build- 
ing regulations if they thought it reasonable in the particular circumstances of each case: 
local authorities had a discretion of this nature under the previous local building byelaws. 

198. The Building Standards Advisory Committee have, however, opposed any sug- 
gestion that powers of relaxation should be delegated to buildings authorities even in the 
case of easting buildings, as the present building control only came into operation on 
15th June 196 . there is unsufficient experience as yet of its operation, and if buildings 
authorities were allowed to relax the building regulations for improvement grant pro- 

Same aS the local authorit y; buildings authorities are 
either Dean of Guild Courts (in most areas) or a special body drawn from local authority members. 
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posals, it would be difficult to resist demands for a discretion to cover a wider area of 
building work. 

199. Though we have not been able to look at the question in the detail we would have 
liked, it nevertheless appears to us that the relationship of the Building Standards Regu- 
lations to improvement proposals throws up a number of problems. These should be 
further looked into. The net effect of the problems raised by this issue is to make it more 
difficult and time consuming to carry out works of improvement. It seems to us that the 
procedure might be improved with ensuing advantages both in terms of expediency and 
equity. 

Improvement Areas and Compulsory Improvements 

200. Under Part II of the Housing Act 1964, local authorities are given wide powers to 
enable them to take the initiative in securing the improvement of areas of substandard 
housing. Local authorities have the duty of surveying their districts with a view to de- 
fining improvement areas. Any area may be declared an improvement area if: 

(a) it contains dwellings which lack one or more of the standard amenities; 

(b) at least half of these dwellings are capable of improvement to the full standard; 
and 

(c) the dwellings after improvement would remain fit for human habitation and 
available for use for at least 15 years. 

201. Where an area consists solely of tenements requirement (b) is relaxed and it is 
sufficient if at least half of the dwellings which lack standard amenities can be improved 
to the “reduced standard”, (i.e. a hot and cold water supply at a sink; a water closet; 
and satisfactory facilities for storing food). This is because many tenement dwellings are 
so small that there is no room to install a bath or shower. 

202. These are minimum requirements. The objective is to secure the improvement not 
only of individual dwellings but also of the environment. Local authorities have been 
urged, in S.D.D. Circular No. 51/1964 “to secure the improvement of (the) general 
environment. This might include the improvement of streets, street lighting and open 
spaces together with the use of local authorities’ powers under the Clean Air Act”. 

203. We do not propose to outline the complicated procedures for declaring improve- 
ment areas, though we have no hesitation in saying that they need considerable simplifi- 
cation. We therefore recommend that they be reviewed. It is sufficient for our immediate 
purpose to note two points. 

204. First, after due statutory notice owners of rented houses with a life of 15 years 
(other than tenements to which special provisions apply) can be compelled to improve 
their properties (but only with the tenant’s consent or on a change of occupancy) to 
either the full or the “reduced” standard if this can be done at reasonable expense.* 
Secondly, there are special provisions relating to tenements. As we have stressed, much 
of the property in need of improvement (particularly in the larger urban areas) is in 
tenements where the physical structure is such that the only sensible and economic course 
is frequently to improve all the dwellings in the tenement at the same time in order, for 
example, to integrate work on common services such as water and drainage. Without an 
element of compulsion one owner who refuses to co-operate can hold up the work on all 
the other dwellings and thus deny the other occupiers the benefit of the improvements. 
Accordingly, though in general the powers of compulsory improvement apply only to 
rented dwellings and depend on the tenant’s consent, section 22 of the 1964 Act enables 
local authorities to use these powers on all dwellings in tenements in improvement areas, 
whether rented or owner-occupied, and without having to obtain the tenants’ consent. 
There is accordingly a separate procedure for compulsory improvement of tenement 
dwellings. Under this procedure a local authority can compel an owner of a tenement 
house in an improvement area which lacks one or more of the standard amenities to 
undertake specified improvements. 

* For a further statement of ‘reasonable expense’ see Chapter 6. 
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205. Local authorities have a duty to give loans to cover that part of the approved cost 
of the works which is not covered by grant. They can also be required (by the serving of 
a purchase noticed to purchase the dwelling. 

206 Only one local authority in Scotland has taken any overt statutory action under 
these provisions.* There are a number of reasons for this, of which one is the geneial 
lack of resources (particularly of administrative and technical staff) to which we have 
already referred. This problem is particularly acute in relation to improvement areas 
owing to the complexity of the statutory procedures. But we are clear that a further 
reason of major importance — which applies over the whole field of improvements is a 
lack of enthusiasm for what is regarded a second-best work. The attitude is that rather 
than “waste” effort on the difficult job of improvement all resources should be con- 
centrated on new building. We have already given our opinion that this is an unfortun- 
ate and, indeed, dangerous approach. 

207. Here again is a field where stronger action on the part of central Government is 
required. We note that, under Section 13 of the Housing Act 1964 local authorities are 
required to make periodic inspections of their districts to ascertain whether any area 
should be declared to be an improvement area; but we also note that no report to the 
Secretary of State is required and that no time-limit has been set for the first of the 
inspections. The statutory provisions on improvement areas are in danger of becoming 
a dead letter in the absence of further action by the Secretary of State. We therefore 
recommend that local authorities should be required to report to the Secretary of State on 
the results of their first “ inspection ”, and the action which they propose to undertake. 



Patching of Short Life Houses 

208. The number of totally inadequate houses in Scotland is so great that no conceivable 
rate of clearance could deal with them as quickly as is desirable. This is one of the major 
reasons for our placing so much emphasis on the need for improvement. For a large 
number of houses even a minimum standard of improvement is quite uneconomic, yet 
something must be done to make life more tolerable for the families who have to live in 
such houses. 

209. The problem has been recognised in section 17 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 
and sections 2, 3 and 4 of the Housing (Repairs and Rents) (Scotland) Act 1954. Local 
authorities have power to acquire unfit houses and to undertake essential repairs and the 
min imum improvements required to render the houses tolerable to live in. Since by 
definition expenditure on such work is “unreasonable” for a private owner, Exchequer 
grants are paid to local authorities. These amount to £12 5s. per year for 15 years, plus 
half the annual loan charges on any purchase so long as the house is used as such. 

210. In our view this policy of patching is absolutely essential at least in the major urban 
areas where the problem of bad housing is concentrated. We were thus disappointed to 
find that very little use has been made of the powers available. In the time at our disposal 
we were not able to investigate the issues thoroughly and very little material was available 
in the Scottish Development Department. (We were surprised to find that the Depart- 
ment’s role was restricted to approving claims for grants). We were, however, able to 
discover that only twelve authorities had made any use of the grants. In eleven of these 
the average number of houses for which grant has been approved was twelve. In the case 
of the twelfth authority Glasgow, it was 3,000. 

211. This is a pitiable rate of progress. We think that a far greater effort could be made 
and we cite Birmingham as an example which ought to be followed. 

212. In Birmingham the local authority have undertaken patching on a far bigger scale 
than any other authority in Britain (yet its problem is no bigger than that of many other 
cities including Glasgow). In 1965, Birmingham Corporation, estimated that out of a 
total housing stock of 330,000 dwellings, some 42,000 (12-£%) were unfit; Glasgow, as we 

* Dumfries Burgh have just advertised the first Scottish improvement area. 
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have indicated, has estimated that over 85,000 of its 326,000 dwellings can be classified 
as either unfit or substandard and unimprovable at reasonable cost. This amounts to 
over a quarter of the housing stock and is in our view an underestimate of the scale of the 
problem. 

213. Birmingham Corporation have held the view (and this has been unaffected by 
changes in political control) that with so much poor property in the City they could not 
possibly clear it at a desirable rate. Consequently they decided that the best way of 
ensuring that families had at least the minimum acceptable standard of housing was for 
the Corporation to buy the houses and carry out essential work on them. Patching 
normally involves re-roofing, rebuilding of defective walls and chimneys, replacement of 
gutters and downpipes, partial replastering, repairs to floors, replacement of fire grates, 
decorating and, where necessary, provision of piped water, electric light and new water 
closets. It is carried out methodically in one area after another. This may cause some 
delay between acquisition and complete patching but first aid work is carried out as soon 
as possible after the council take possession. Altogether the Corporation have now 
reconditioned (wholly or in part) 50,000 houses. The average cost of patching a house is 
now £390 plus £12 a year for maintenance. The Exchequer subsidy (for English authorities) 
is currently £8 a house for fifteen years. This is inadequate to cover the loss sustained by 
the Council and £579,000 has to be met from the rates. By the end of 1967, Birmingham 
will have spent an estimated £14.7 million on reconditioning of substandard houses. 

214. A similar policy — and drive — is needed in Scotland and above all in Glasgow. 
We do not underrate the problems. The cost of patching tenement houses is almost 
certainly higher than for the typical terraced house in Birmingham. In the absence of 
figures based on actual experience we cannot recommend a specific level of grant but we 
are certain that it ought to be much higher than at present. 

On the Birmingham costs indicated in paragraph 212, it would not seem unreasonable 
to add to the present grant a lump sum of (say) 25 % of the initial outlay up to a maximum 
of £100 grant per house. We doubt if this would lure local authorities into making 
inordinate use of patching, to the neglect of improvement work proper. 

215. We are also clear that irrespective of the cost the policy of “patching” is essential. 
Families cannot be allowed to live in intolerable conditions without any improvement 
whatsoever. It needs to be stressed that even if the rate of clearance of unfit houses were 
doubled it would still be a lifetime of a child before all the houses at present unfit were 
cleared — and this completely ignores the continuing deterioration of fit houses. The 
alternative is thus not between patching and demolition but between patching and doing 
nothing at all. Local authorities for this purpose should embark on phased programmes of 
acquisition of property in order to operate a continuous and properly integrated policy 
of patching, demolition and rehousing. We return to this point in Chapter 8. 

216. We therefore recommend that the financial provisions for patching should be reviewed 
as a matter of urgency and that local authorities with a clearance problem which cannot 
be met within five years should be required to use their powers for the acquisition and patch- 
ing of property which falls below the Tolerable Standard. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Maintenance 



217. If houses are to provide an adequate standard of comfort for the families living in 
them and are to be prevented from falling into premature decay, they must be properly 
maintained . The longer the period which is allowed to elapse, the more drastic the surgery 
that is required to deal with the problem in the long run. Scotland owes her present legacy 
of unfit houses partly to this form of neglect, which, accumulating in effect oyer the past 
decades has culminated m the present vast replacement need. The situation might not 
have been of such serious dimensions had corrective action been taken in time to prevent 
detenraauon from passing a point of no return. Local authorities must accept their share 
™ h = b Wth f0 K r * eir h 2 ltancy “ mvokin g the powers available to them for effecting 
K,”! * e , bas '° P r °M«h is more fundamental than this. Most of the difficulty stems 
from the fact that provisions for securing repair and adequate maintenance have always 
been inadequate to meet the real need, and in fact, remain so. 

218. Easting legislation for dealing with repairs and maintenance is fragmentary in 
and ered over a number of statutes. In addition to this, it lacks both clarity 
and SSTSrr e 7“ g a P ° SIti0n wbereby tie obligations of local authorities 
Sed P h™ te land * ords m relation to repairs and maintenance are nowhere clearly stipu- 

labouring of certahTsmtutory provhhons^hic^me^tieing use^ whkh 

219. Section 16(1) of this Act defines one kind of “nuisance” - 

nuisance^r^^rimts^^angerous to^iealth” 0I1StrUCt * 0n " “ ^ 3 ba a 

d“ 7 of"cS. tte ^ ° f l0 ° al a “ S *° tb ” for the 

It shall be the duty of every local authority to cause to be made from time to time 
inspection of their district, with a view to ascertain what nuisances exist calling for 
removal under the powers of this Act, and to enforce the proS of S Ac Un orde 

o S^thT’ “ PU * “ f0r “ tbe Powers ° d relatffig 

thefc ffistricr ' SeCUTe hB Pr ° Per Sanitary comiiti ° n of aU Praises withif 

instrument to dea! with housing repair, but in default of other ^or^cimTCffienUe^rfation 5 
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this statute continues to be used widely by local authorities to secure minor repairs to 
such items as leaking roofs, unsound floors, broken plaster-work etc. 

221. Sections 174 and 191 of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892 provided certain 
powers for dealing with repairs but were not comprehensive enough to be generally 
useful and in any event have now been repealed by the Building (Scotland) Act 1959. 
This Act, in section 13, gives power to deal with a “ dangerous ” building which of course 
makes it a blunt instrument for the securing of minor repairs. Similarly section 1 1 of the 
1959 Act does not specifically deal with questions of maintenance and repair but em- 
powers the local authority to order that the building be made to conform with the Build- 
ing Standards Regulations. 

222. Most of the other main provisions relating to repair are contained in the Housing 
Acts. The Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 contains in section 7 the following stipulation : 

(1) “Where a local authority, on consideration of an official representation or a report 
by their sanitary inspector or other information in their possession, are satisfied that 
any house is in any respect unfit for human habitation, but is capable at a reasonable 
expense of being rendered fit for human habitation, they shall serve upon the person 
having control of the house a notice requiring him, within such reasonable time, not 
being less than twenty-one days, as may be specified in the notice, to execute the 
works specified in the notice and stating that, in the opinion of the authority, those 
works will render the house fit for human habitation. 

(2) In determining for the purposes of this Part of this Act, whether a house can be 
rendered fit for human habitation at a reasonable expense, regard shall be had to the 
estimated cost of the works necessary to render it so fit and the value which it is 
estimated that the house will have when the works are completed”. 

This section thus clearly implies the duty to render a house fit after the repairs have been 
carried out, and the complicating factor of “reasonable expense” is brought in. In 
practice, the section had not been found to be of any great usefulness in securing works of 
repair to property, because of the implied obligation referred to above. The section does 
not relate specifically enough to minor repair to make it a useful provision in this context. 

223. Occupiers of property improved with the assistance of an improvement grant benefit, 
however, from one of the provisions of 1950, Act, insofar as it remains a condition of 
improvement grant assistance, that all reasonable steps be taken to secure the main- 
tenance of the dwelling. (Section 114(l)(e) of the Act). 

224. The Housing (Repairs and Rents) (Scotland) Act 1954, has not operated with the 
degree of success in relation to the securing of adequate repairs and maintenance to 
property that was originally hoped for. Briefly, the Act allows for an increase of rent to 
be charged following on the execution of works of repair. Section 16 states: 

(1) “Where a dwelling house is let under a controlled tenancy or occupied by a 
statutory tenant, and the landlord is responsible, wholly or in part, for the repair of 
the dwelling-house, then, subject to the provisions of this Part of this Act, — 

(a) if and so long as the following conditions (hereinafter referred to as “the 
conditions justifying an increase in rent”) are fulfilled, that is to say, 

(i) that the dwelling house is in good and tenantable repair, and 

(ii) that it is not in any other respect unfit for human habitation, and 

(b) if in accordance with the First Schedule to this Act the landlord has produced 
satisfactory evidence that work to the value specified in that schedule has been 
carried out on the dwelling-house during the period so specified, the rent recoverable 
from the tenant shall, notwithstanding anything in the terms of the tenancy or 
statutory tenancy or any enactment, be increased by virtue of this subsection so as 
to exceed by the amount hereinafter mentioned the rent which apart from this 
subsection would be recoverable from the tenant under the terms of the tenancy or 
statutory tenancy and having regard to the provisions of any enactment. 

(2) The amount of any increase payable by virtue of the fore-going subsection (which 
increase is hereinafter referred to as a “repairs increase”) shall be an amount equal to 
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two-fifths of the rent which was recoverable in respect of the dwelling-house immedi- 
ately before the commencement of this Act; Provided that where the landlord is 
responsible in part only for the repair of the dwelling-house, the amount of the repairs 
increase shall be reduced proportionately.” 

225. The Act provides, also, however, for tenants to apply to the local authority for a 
certificate to the effect that the conditions justifying a notice of rent increase have not 
been fulfilled, i.e. that the house has not been put in a proper state of repair (Section 18 
(1)), or that it is in some other respect unfit. This, if granted, prevents a rent increase 
becoming operative until the necessary action has been undertaken. Right of appeal to 
the sheriff by the landlord is provided for, but on no appeal forthcoming, the rent merely 
remains at its original level. The local authority can then deal with the case as it may see 
fit — either on the lines indicated by the Public Health Act or such other statutory powers 
as seem appropriate. As has been stated, the Act does not appear to have been very 
successful in effecting this, one of its major aims, of providing incentive to landlords to 
maintain their property in a good state of repair. The probable reason for this is the 
prevailing low rents in Scotland (stemming partly from rent restriction legislation) and 
the increased repair costs having combined to make the provisions of the above quoted 
section an insufficient financial incentive. 



226. The conditions to be implied on letting houses for human habitation, as contained 
in section 3 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950, should be recalled at this point. Sub- 
section (1) provides that: 

Tn any contract for letting for human habitation a house at a rent not exceeding 
twenty-six pounds there shall, notwithstanding any stipulation to the contrary, be 
implied a condition that the house is at the commencement of the tenancy, and an 
undertaking that the house will be kept by the landlord during the tenancy, in all 
respects reasonably fit for human habitation : 

Provided that the condition and the undertaking aforesaid shall not be implied when 
a house is let for a period of not less than three years upon the terms that it will be 
put by the lessee into a condition in all respects reasonably fit for human habitation, 
and the lease is not determinable at the option of either party before the expiration of 
three years.” 

Although this is the statutory requirement, it is evident that it has been widely ignored 
notwithstanding the fact that the section has retrospective effect. 

227. Houses with short leases (i.e. of less than seven years), are provided for in respect 
of repair obligations, by the Housing (Scotland) Act 1962 section 25(1) of which states: 

In any lease of a house, being a lease to which this section applies, there shall be 
implied a provision that the lessor will — 

(a) keep in repair the structure and exterior of the house (including drains gutters 

and external pipes); and ’ 

(b) keep in repair and proper working order the installations in the house — 

(i) for the supply of water, gas and electricity, and for sanitation (including basins 
sinks, baths and sanitary conveniences, but not, except as foresaid, fixtures’ 
fittings and appliances for making use of the supply of water, gas or electricity)’ 



(u) for space heating or heating water, and any provision that the lessee, will 
repair the premises, (including any that he will put in repair or deliver up in 
ST’, or W ‘ U Pamt ’ P ° mt or , rmder thE Premises, or pay money in lieu of repairs 
by the lessee or on account of repairs by the lessor) shall be of no effect so far as it 

section ^ ^ ° f ^ mentioned in P ara 8raphs (a) and (b) or this snb- 



228 Several points emerge from thts summary appraisal of the main statutory provisions 
on repair and maintenance. The most obvious of these is that there would be considerable 
benefit m consolidating all the existing enactments relating to repair and maintenance 
into one code. This would certainly be welcomed by the majority of local authorities 
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whose responsibility it is to administer the present hotch-potch of repairs legislation, and 
in addition would be of considerable value to both landlord and tenant for reference, in 
the event of dispute over respective repair obligations. It follows that the code ought also 
to embody amendments which would both strengthen the powers of local authorities to 
enforce repair and clarify the provisions, so that respective obligations can be clearly 
defined and specific action can be taken by local authorities to deal with the problem of 
securing proper maintenance of all dwellings and not merely deteriorated ones. 

229. Convinced as we are of the need for local authorities to be empowered to deal with 
houses in disrepair before they fall below the condemnatory standard we recognise that 
the required standard of maintenance would necessarily vary with the condition of the 
house to which it is applied. Houses which fall below the Tolerable Standard would be 
taken over by the local authority would require only a holding operation such as making 
them wind and water tight, until they could be cleared; those houses which lack amenities 
and cannot be brought up to a full improvement standard, should be maintained in a 
state of repair to satisfy the minimum fitness standard at least; while those that can be 
improved to the full standard should be maintained in a state of repair appropriate to 
that standard. 

230. There still remains the problem however of determining what is a “reasonable 
expense” in deciding whether work should be done. This can only be determined given a 
reasonable rent return. Unreasonably low rents necessarily involve unreasonably low 
expenditure on maintenance. The whole question of “reasonable expense” is hopelessly 
bedevilled by the existing rent structure. Until such time as this is put on a more rational 
basis, it is quite impossible to operate on a principle of “reasonable expense”. In the 
time available to us, we were not able to consider what would be an appropriate formula 
if rents were on a reasonable basis. Nonetheless we feel strongly that there should be 
further investigation of this question in an attempt to find a workable formula for 
reasonable expense given a basis of fair rents, and we recommend accordingly. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Procedures 



231. We have received a great weight of evidence criticising the cumbersome and pro- 
tracted nature of the statutory and administrative procedures which have to be followed 
in dealing with unfit housing. Unfortunately the very thing which is complained about 
precluded us, in the time which was available, from studying the issues involved with the 
thoroughness required. Nevertheless we are satisfied that there is generally ground for 
complaint and we recommend that the procedures be reviewed. 

232. Though we have not been able to make detailed recommendations there are several 
issues which we do feel able to discuss. We start with the matter of appeals. 



Appeals — To the Courts or the Secretary of State 

233. We encountered a great deal of criticism about the role played by the sheriff in 
determining appeals. Where statutory action concerns an area of property the right of 
appeal is to the Secretary of State, but where it concerns an individual property the appeal 
is to the sheriff. It was urged upon us that all appeals should be to the Secretary of State. 
Thls ’ * was all eged, would avoid the long delays which occur in the sheriff court it 
would be less frightening to the appellant, and it would prevent decisions being given on 
the basis of a narrow and inadequate interpretation of the statutes. 



234. The immediate question which arises is why there should be a distinction between 
areas and individual houses. Historically the statutory provisions relating to clearance 
areas stems from sections 4 et seq of the Housing of the Working Classes etc. Act 1890 
under which improvement schemes” (which were broadly comparable to clearance areas 
though they did not necessarily involve complete clearance) had to be submitted to the 
Local Government Board while appeals under section 35 against demolition or closing 
orders were to be heard by the sheriff. But the “improvement schemes", though made the 
subject of a provisional order by the Local Government Board, did not become valid 
until confirmed by an Act of Parliament. There was thus considerable protection for the 
property owner: the larger cases had to go before Parliament and the lesser cases to the 
to cteranre t “d” 5 ', Ume Miainent saw fit to allow the confirming power in relation 
to clearance to devolve upon the appropriate Minister. It has been suggested that there 
was a simple practical reason why the Secretary of State was not given a similar role in 
> r to “dmdua! .houses : it was much more couvenient and expeditious for individuals 
to have appeals heard locally by the sheriff without the need to set up a public inquiry for 



lit ^ a ? convinced that the distinction between appeals against individual 

individ, ^ tt d S rn ° f m , dmdm d ntvners which are felt to be of more significance in 
Ihf ^ Jan m clearance orders. But, so far as individual homes are concerned 

the mam issue is the technical one of determining whether the property falls below the 
statutory standard. So long as the rights of owners are safeguarded, it seems to us that 
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the appeals machinery chosen should be the one which on balance appears to be the 
simplest and most expeditious for all parties. On this line of argument we feel that a 
hearing before a person appointed by the Secretary of State is to be preferred to a public 
local enquiry unless issues of general public interest are also involved. 

236. However, we have not disposed of the point that Sheriffs’ decisions may be given on 
too narrow and inadequate an interpretation of the law. We have not been able to secure 
evidence to substantiate (or refute) this argument, but we suspect that a real difficulty may 
be occasioned by the vagueness of the present statutory provisions relating to the deter- 
mination of unfitness. To the extent that this is so, we think that our proposed condem- 
natory Tolerable Standard will ease the situation. 

Clearance Area and C.F.O. Procedure 

237. Complaints about the procedure which has to be followed for clearance areas and 
clearance area compulsory purchase orders fall into four categories : the determination 
of unfitness, objections, delays in receiving decisions after a public inquiry, and cumber- 
some conveyancing procedures. 

238. Since unfitness cannot be determined in a completely objective way considerable 
time has to be spent by sanitary inspectors in inspecting and recording the defects of 
every individual house. It has been put to us that the determination of unfitness has been 
made more difficult by the 1 964 Act which provides that a house improved to the “reduced 
standard” is fit for human habitation although it may only have a sink with hot and 
cold water, a w.c. (not necessarily internal) and a ventilated food store. Because of this 
(it is argued) the inspection has to be more detailed and more time-consuming than 
necessary in order to avoid objections on trivial grounds. The preparation of detailed 
schedules also takes up valuable time of scarce and over-worked sanitary inspectors. 

239. Objections are allegedly frequently made because of the site value compensation 
rule for unfit properties. “Fit” properties which are acquired under the same compulsory 
purchase order receive compensation on the basis of full market value. It thus follows 
that the question as to whether a house is fit or not can be of crucial importance to an 
owner. If all owners were to receive market value for their properties it follows (on this 
argument) that the number of objections would decrease substantially and that the whole 
procedure could therefore be speeded up. (This argument does not neglect the fact that 
under the law as it at present stands there is no right of objection on the issue of com- 
pensation which is a matter for separate arbitration : the point is that objections are made 
for these reasons even though another reason has to be formally put forward). 

240. Dealing with objections takes a considerable time both before a.nd after a public 
inquiry, but it is also held that long delays are common both in setting up the public 
inquiry and in obtaining the Secretary of State’s decision. It is argued that, though an 
experienced sanitary inspector can decide quickly upon unfitness it may take six months 
to a year before an order is confirmed. 

241. Finally it is maintained that even after confirmation by the Secretary of State a 
further long delay occurs before rehousing can be commenced “while the complicated 
conveyancing procedure creaks slowly on”. 

242. In short the whole process is cumbersome, protracted and completely lacking in the 
urgency which is required. 

243. Some of the issues raised here clearly go beyond our terms of reference, while others 
demand careful examination of a kind which we could not contemplate in the time 
available. The uninvolved may also detect the natural chagrin and impatience of the 
technical expert who wants to get on with his job but is frustrated by the safeguards which 
have been devised to protect the individual against the over-zealous official. Nevertheless 
we feel that there is considerable substance in the arguments which have been put to us 
and we think that they warrant further investigation. We restrict ourselves to a few 
observations. 
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244. First, any statutory procedure in a democratic society involves delay. Though some 
of the current difficulties could be reduced they cannot be avoided altogether. Local 
authorities should therefore plan ahead and ensure that there is sufficient “in the pipe- 
line” to prevent administrative processes from holding up physical clearance and 
redevelopment. 

245. Secondly we fully agree that the present provisions relating to the determination 
of unfitness are indeterminate and capable of differing interpretations. We anticipate 
that our new condemnatory standard will go some way to meeting this problem: we 
think it goes as far as is possible. The particular difficulty arising from the “reduced 
standard” will be obviated if our recommendations concerning the new Tolerable 
Standard and the provisions of the improvement grant scheme are accepted. We also 
hope that the Housing Defects Index will, after further revision simplify the task of 
completing schedules for individual houses. In addition the notes for guidance should 
also be of assistance here. 

Compensation 

246. The question of compensation is not one which falls within our remit but we have 
no hesitation in giving our opinion that there is a need for a fresh look at the compen- 
sation provisions which, by and large, are still geared to an out-dated “sanitary clearance” 
concept. We have already stated (Chapter 2: para. 72) that fine distinctions between the 
unfit or “condemnable” house and the grossly sub-standard house with limited life have 
no real meaning in terms of habitability. The distinctions between “unfit”, “unfit but 
well-maintained” and the borderline “fit” are even less meaningful. These issues will 
become even more important if our recommendations concerning new standards and 
“areas of unsatisfactory environment” are accepted. We therefore recommend that a 
comprehensive review should be undertaken of the provisions relating to compensation for 
the compulsory acquisition of substandard housing. 

Administrative Delays 

247. We have examined the contention that long delays occur between the making of an 
order and the holding of a public inquiry, and between the inquiry and the Secretary 
of State’s decision. In the table overleaf we set out in summary the time taken for each 
of the stages between the making of an Order and the issuing of a decision letter for 
clearance orders and clearance compulsory purchase orders dealt with in the Department 
between 1st January 1963 and the end of 1965* 

248. There is a very marked difference between the time taken at each stage for different 
orders. It is difficult to generalise but the following factors (although not common to all) 
appear to be the most important. 

(i) Delays in submitting an order to the Department. The remedy for this is clearly 
in the hands of the local authority who should be apprised of the desirability of sub- 
mitting orders with the minimnm of delay. 

(ii) Protracted correspondence with the objector’s agents preceding the holding of an 
inquiry. The reasons for delay at this stage are various — an owner’s contention that the 
proposed development would spoil the special character of a village ; difficulty in tracing 
owners of the ground; objector’s agents not forwarding timeously details of alternative 
sites referred to in their objections; doubt whether the objections related solely to 
compensation and was not therefore appropriate to be considered by a public inquiry; 
(ni) Appreciable delays between the arranging of an inquiry by the Department and 
the actual holding of the inquiry. In the cases under review the interval varied from 
about five weeks (it cannot, of course, be less than four weeks) to about eleven weeks 
the average being eight to nine weeks. The dates usually appear to have been settled 
upon for the convenience of the reporter; 

(iv) Marked variations in the time taken between the date of holding the inquiry and 
* One Clearance C.P.O. which was adjourned has been omitted. 
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the submission of the report. In the cases under review this period varied from one 
week to 5-} months. As no time limit is given to the reporter to furnish his report, 
submission depends to some extent on his other commitments, but, in these cases, at 
least some of the delay arose from the consultations with the parties on Findings of 
Fact; 

(v) Marked variations in the time taken between the submission of the report and 
the date of sending out the decision letter. This interval varied from two weeks to four 
months. Appreciable delays were caused by (a) the need, in certain cases, to consult 
other Government departments on the recommendations of the report; (b) the com- 
plexity of some of the cases; (c) consideration of factors allied to the decision in 
question (e.g. whether a “well-maintained” payment should be given). 

Time taken to deal with Clearance C. P.O.’s and Orders 



Period between 
date of Order 
and its Receipt 
by S.D.D. 



Period between 
receipt of Order 
by S.D.D. and 
date of inquiry 



Period between 
date of inquiry 
and date Report 
received by S.D.D. 



Period between 
date of Report 
and date of 
Decision 



Total Period 
between date 
of Order and 
date of Decision 



No. of Weeks 
Compulsory Purchase Orders 


No. of Weeks 


No. of Weeks 


A 


5 


23 


19 


B 


1 


14 


8 


C 


2 


24 


9 


D 


16 


14 


6 


E 


5 


15 


6 


F 


8 


12 


1 


G 


8 


29 


13 


H 


4 


22 


11 



No. of Weeks 

16 

8 

9 

4 

3 

3 

13 

12 



No. of Weeks 

63 

31 

44 

40 

29 

24 

63 

49 



Clearance Orders 

I 4 22 24 

J 3 28 19 



2 52 

13 63 



249. We thought it would be helpful in our consideration of these issues to compare the 
the time taken to deal with other types of compulsory purchase order. The table overleaf 
gives the details for C.P.O.s for roads purposes. In each of these there was a delay of 
some months between the date of the order or draft order and the date of the inquiry. This 
was mainly due to the fact that the intervening time was occupied by a determined effort 
to negotiate the objections out of the way. The result is that when the inquiry comes to 
be held the objections remaining are fairly clear cut and are relatively easily defined and 
recommended upon by the reporter, whose report is obtained in a very short time. 

250. Nevertheless it is noteworthy that, with roads inquiries, the reporter is given to 
understand on appointment that his report will be required by a given date in order to 
fit in with the roads programme timetable. There is nothing similar to this in relation to 
clearance and redevelopment. In our view what is appropriate for roads is equally 
appropriate for housing. 

251. We have been informed that the possibility of setting a deadline for reports has been 
discussed on several occasions in the past, but that it is not regarded by either the Council 
on Tribunals or the Department as being realistic. We recommend that the matter be 
reviewed again. 

252. We would, however, go further. We note that reporters for clearance orders and 
clearance compulsory purchase orders are selected from a panel appointed under section 
174 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950, comprised of members of the Scottish bar and 
chartered surveyors. Whatever merits lids system may originally have had it does not 
seem to have any justification today. There are many inquiries in fields other than housing 
— e.g. electricity, roads and (of particular significance) planning — which nowadays 
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are undertaken by members of the Bar and (at least to some extent) by chartered sur- 
veyors without the formal apparatus of appointment to a Panel. We recommend that the 
requirements of section 174 of the Housing ( Scotland ) Act 1950 for the selection of reporters 
from a panel should be abolished. 

253. This would widen the field for the selection of reporters and ease the difficulty of 
obtaining the services of reporters whose commitments will allow them to report quickly. 
But further we consider that it might be preferable to have a specially appointed team of 
inspectors as is the practice in England. It is, of course, true that there is not the same 
weight of public inquiries in Scotland as there is in England. (In 1965 alone the English 
Ministry dealt with 542 clearance orders and 906 clearance compulsory purchase orders, 
in Scotland in the three years 1963 to 1965 there were only 20 clearance orders and 25 
clearance compulsory purchase orders). Nevertheless if, as we hope, our recommend- 
ations lead to a considerable acceleration of clearance in Scotland, the amount of work 
falling on the Department will increase and therefore will further justify the appointment 
of an inspectorate. (We give other reasons for an increase in staff in this field in Chapter 8 
paragraphs 274-276). 

Time taken to deal with Roads Compulsory Purchase Orders 



Period between 
date of Order and 
date of Inquiry 



No. of weeks 



Period between 
date of Inquiry and 
date Report received 
by S.D.D. 

No. of weeks 



Period between 
date of Report and 
date of Decision 



No. of weeks 



Total Period between 
date of Order and 
date of Decision 

No. of weeks 



Trunk and Special Road CPOs 



24 \ Joint 
13 J Inquiry 



1 day 



4 



28 



17 



Classified Roads CPOs 
V 20 

VI 19 

VII 36 

VIII 29 



X 

XI 



254. There are clearly several issues here which we have been unable to pursue. Our 
lack of time has not, however, prevented us from appreciating their importance (and 
complexity). We therefore recommend that a review be undertaken as a matter of urgency 
of the procedures which have to be followed in connection with clearance orders and clearance 
compulsory purchase orders. 

255. We must, however, add a warning. There are bound to be occasions when a decision 
will not be easy to arrive at and an apparent delay will occur. If the case had been an 
open and shut one there would have been no objections (or at least no objections which 
could not be negotiated), nor would there have been need for an inquiry. The fact that 
the inquiry may have been occasioned by an objection which seems trivial to the officials 
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anxious to get on with the job in hand, does not mean that it is not important to the 
objector. Parliament has laid down a procedure to ensure that the citizen is given every 
opportunity for making the case for his private rights — exempting from the need for an 
inquiry only objections relating purely to compensation. This must remain. Nevertheless 
we do think that means can be found to accelerate the procedure while safeguarding the 
rights of individual owners. 

256. We would also add that we feel that local authorities could often improve their 
own procedures and practices. In particular a stronger effort could be made in the pre- 
liminary stages to settle objections by negotiation (particularly minor ones arising from 
the anxiety of an individual to be rehoused in a given area). Furthermore we repeat the 
point made in paragraph 244 that local authorities should plan ahead and ensure a full 
— perhaps an “overfull” — pipeline so that procedural delays do not have a major 
impact on the size of their clearance and redevelopment programmes. 

257. While there has been insufficient time for us to make a thorough study of the pro- 
cedures for dealing with clearance areas or improvement areas, it is clear that the present 
complicated procedures act as a deterrent to action under the relative provisions of the 
Housing Acts. Some areas are being dealt with under the comprehensive development 
area provisions of the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Acts or by a multiplicity of 
demolition orders under section 9 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 instead of under 
the clearance area provisions of Part III of that Act. Sometimes it may be reasonable 
to act under these other provisions, e.g., where there is as much non-housing property in 
an area as there is obsolete housing; or again, where only a small group of two or three 
houses is to be dealt with — but from what we have heard we do not think that Part III 
action is being avoided only in such cases. 

258. The individual owner or occupier must of course be given a fair chance to object and 
to be heard. At the same time the community must not be needlessly hindered in the 
already difficult task of slum clearance by objections which could be considered ade- 
quately without the full cost in time and money of holding a formal public local inquiry. 
We have been able to take only a brief look at the difficulties of this problem but we should 
like to suggest that early consideration be given to the possibility of simplifying and 
accelerating the procedures, in the first place for dealing with clearance areas, on the 
following lines: 

(a) The present provisions for making clearance orders (under which the owners are 
required to demolish their own property) should, we think, be repealed (they appear to 
be very little used) ; 

(b) The local authority on deciding to clear an area of houses falling below the 
Tolerable Standard (i.e. unfit houses) should: 

(1) publish the decision in the local press ; 

(2) make a clearance compulsory purchase order covering all the land affected 
under the following classifications, viz., unfit houses; sub-standard houses 
included as reasonably necessary for securing an area of convenient shape or 
dimensions; fit houses similarly included; 

(c) The local authority should then be enabled to proceed with the clearance by the 
procedure outlined in the following notice which we suggest should accompany the 
formal notice. Apart from trying to make clear in ordinary non-legal language what 
the courses of action open to the recipients may be, this notice at paragraph (4) 
embodies the substantive — and, we think, reasonable and useful — suggestion that 
where the objector’s sole concern is with the effect on his own property and this 
concern is not confined to compensation, the compulsory purchase order should be 
able to be processed without the delay and expense of a formal public inquiry. Instead 
we suggest an informal hearing and we outline in paragraph (4) how we see that 
hearing being conducted. So long as the parties concerned are informed of the time 
and place at which it will be held and can inspect the premises together at some 
stage, we see no real need for public advertisement of the hearing, nor publication, 
other than to the parties, of the report and the decision on it. 
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“Notice to House Owners” 

(1) The Paper sent with this notice means that your house is likely to be bought 
from you compulsorily and demolished. 

(2) If you object, write now to the Secretary of State. If no objection is received from 
you before [14 days from date of letter] the Secretary of State and the local authority 
can ignore any objections you may make later. 

(3) If your letter shows that you are worried only about the amount you may be 

offered for your house, the Secretary of State will inform the 

Council who will explain to you how to take the matter to arbitration if you are not 
satisfied with their offer when it is made. 

(4) If your letter shows that you object for any other reason to the proposal to buy 
and demolish your house — but not to the demolition of the other houses in the area 
— the Secretary of State will arrange for a meeting [at your house] between: 

(a) yourself and your solicitor and any other adviser you may wish to have ; 

(b) the Town/County Clerk and the Burgh/County Sanitary Inspector (or their 
representatives); and 

(c) the Department’s Building Inspector. 

The meeting will be informal and afterwards the Building Inspector will provide the 
Secretary of State with a written report on the meeting and the Secretary of State will 
reach a decision on the basis of that report, a copy of which will be sent to you with 
his decision. 

(5) If your letter shows (a) that your objection is to the proposal to demolish all or a 
substantial number of the buildings in the area; (b) (briefly) your reasons for so object- 
ing; (c) that you wish to be heard at a public local inquiry at which you will attend or be 

represented to explain your objections in greater detail and to hear the 

Council’s answers, the Secretary of State will arrange such an Inquiry. 

If you do not attend (or arrange for representation) at the inquiry or if the Inquiry 
finds that your objections are frivolous or vexatious, you may be required to pay the 
costs of the inquiry. 



(d) Any inquiry or hearing should then follow on the lines indicated, and the Secretary 

of State s decision would follow consideration of the report or reports received. 

(e) We have already commented on the question of compensation in paragraph 246. 
259. Since only one local authority in Scotland has even set in train the improvement 
area procedure, there is no body of experience to show how well or ill the statutory 
provisions will work in this sort of case. Since this is the fact two years after the passing 
of the Housing Act 1964, it seems clear that that Act’s provisions do not provide the 
straightforward means towards improvement that are needed if local authorities are to 
be encouraged to take the necessary action. In our view the existing provisions for 
Improvement Areas are mistaken in so far as they involve dealing with individual houses 
by requiring the work to be done under compulsion by individual owners. Where 
improvement of houses is so badly needed that declaration of an improvement area is 
necessary, we recommend that time should not be wasted in trying to persuade individuals 
to improve individual houses but that the local authority should acquire the houses and 
improve them on a comprehensive basis — including the local environment — and then 
either retain them as part of their own housing stock for letting, or resell them to individ- 
uals. We are convinced that only so can any appreciable impact in this field be made 
Local authorities have powers to proceed in this way and we recommend that they should 
use them, m preference to their other powers for compelling improvement by individuals. 



260. There is of course no reason why in, say, a city or burgh, the local authority should 
not, alter making the assessment we suggest in paragraph 127 of Chapter 4 go to work 
by designating, and dealing with, a series of clearance areas and improvement areas 
fitted together as m a jigsaw, in the same way as, at present, clearance areas are sometime 
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grouped to form convenient working sub-areas within a larger urban area. This rein- 
forces the desirability of a procedure for dealing with improvement areas that is parallel, 
so far as possible, to that for dealing with clearance areas. Although the suggestions in 
sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 258 will need adaption in detail, we do not think that 
any very radical differences will be necessary if our proposal in paragraph (c) is adopted. 

Conveyancing 

261. We have not studied the problems arising in connection with conveyancing since 
this is being dealt with by the Committee on Conveyancing Legislation and Practice. 

District Valuers 

262. The work of the district valuer covers all acquisition and disposals of land by local 
authorities which require approval by a Government department, and it has been 
represented to us that an increased programme of slum clearance, carrying with it a 
multiplicity of negotiations with individual owners of tenement houses, often with 
imperfect legal titles to their properties is bound to add to the amount and complexity 
of the work of these officers, who are already under heavy pressure. We therefore wel- 
come the issue of the Scottish Development Department’s Circular No. 41/1966, dated 
14th September 1966, which announced that more valuers were being recruited and 
trained and that the Government intends to ensure that the Valuation Office has the staff 
it needs, and which suggested some ways of simplifying and rationalising the demands on 
the services of the valuers. Of these suggestions, we draw attention in particular to the 
following: that local authorities should plan their detailed programmes of acquisition 
well in advance and keep the district valuer informed of them; that local authorities 
should publicise redevelopment schemes widely in order to secure the greatest possible 
amount of co-operation from owners affected; and that negotiations for voluntary 
acquisition should not be prolonged if difficulties arise and if the local authority are clear 
from the beginning that compulsion will be used if necessary. 

Obligatory Statutory Action 

263. Under the present legislation local authorities are required, on ascertaining that a 
house is unfit, to take certain statutory action. Section 7 of the 1950 Act provides that 
local authorities shall require work to be undertaken to render a house fit for human 
habitation “within such reasonable time being not less than 21 days as may be specified 
in the notice” served on the person having control of a house. Similarly under section 
9 local authorities shall order unfit houses to be closed within 28 days of the making of a 
closing or demolition order and to be demolished within three months thereafter if they 
are the subject of a demolition order. Undertakings may be accepted and suspension 
orders made to suspend the action of closing or demolition orders for a year, extendable 
at the local authority’s discretion. Although these sections of the Act do not put a limit 
on the time to elapse between the local authority’s receiving a report and making the 
resultant order, the fact that, once they have made an order, the required action must 
follow within quite a short statutory period, means in practice that the local authority 
cannot reasonably make the order until they are clear that the actions ordered can be 
carried out wi thi n the time limit. Consequently the local authority can give no advance 
non-statutory warning to the persons affected. Even when the order is made the local 
authority may be impeded by the provision for appeal to the sheriff and for consideration 
of undertakings that may be offered by the persons affected with a view to the local 
authority’s suspending the action proposed. Section 25 of the 1950 Act requires the local 
authority to secure the demolition of a clearance area “so soon as may be after passing 
a clearance resolution. If, as is nowadays more usual, the local authority then proceed 
by compulsory purchase order under Part III of the 1950 Act rather than by clearance 
order, the compulsory purchase order, in terms of section 29(2) of the Act, has to be 
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submitted within six months (twelve months for land adjoining a clearance area) unless 
the Secretary of State allows longer. In all these circumstances, it is impossible to publish 
a programme timetable, phasing the various actions of clearance and development that 
the local authority propose over the next, say, five years. 

264. We think that these provisions need considerable amendment. Local authorities 
should be able to classify houses as (to use our proposed teminology) below the Tolerable 
Standard without having immediately to take positive statutory action. They should be 
free to plan the phasing of their programmes, designating some areas in which sub- 
standard houses will be cleared over a defined period, and others in which the houses will 
have to be kept in use for some time and where, therefore, “patching” is the immediate 
need. 

265. If the statutes were amended to allow prior publication of a local authority’s 
intentions, general objections could be heard sufficiently in advance for decisions on 
them to be taken well before it became necessary actually to close or demolish the pro- 
perty. The danger might be that such a programme would give rise to the “cornering” of 
slum property and the consequent holding to ransom of, first, individuals urgently 
seeking an inexpensive home and, secondly, the community if, following the review 
which we recommend, compensation at (say) market value is in future given for unfit 
property. If nevertheless, safeguards to avoid these dangers can be devised, it would, we 
feel sure, be better for local authority administration and for the community as a whole 
if the local authority’s proposals for clearance of specific houses or areas could be made 
public well in advance. 
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CHAPTER 8 



A Comprehensive Housing Plan 



266. There is an urgent need for a comprehensive approach to the problems posed by 
the vast number of sub-standard houses in Scotland. Policies relating to environmental 
improvement, clearance and redevelopment, patching, house improvements, maintenance 
and new building all need to be co-ordinated in an overall plan; and this plan itself 
must be drawn up in the wider context of the plans for the area as a whole, and its 
surrounding region. It needs to be stressed that the problem of bad housing varies 
greatly between different areas. The balance between clearance and rehabilitation 
will thus also differ. But before the appropriate policies can be determined the true nature 
of the problem in each area has to be established. 

267. It is axiomatic that “survey” must precede “plan”. Therefore the first requirement 
is an adequate assessment in each area of the condition of the housing stock and the 
quality of the environment of each district. The determination of priorities at national 
regional and local level must be based on this assessment, but the assessment itself has 
to be made without regard to the resources which are available. Clearly in some areas 
an assessment on this basis will reveal a total need which is greater than can be met in 5, 
10 or even 15 years, but a realistic estimate of the total national problem on a uniform 
basis is needed before the resources required can be measured. 

268. Within each area priorities will vary in accordance with local conditions. In some 
areas with relatively few unfit houses remaining, it should be possible to devote a major 
share of resources to the improvement of areas of sub-standard houses up to the full 
Satisfactory Standard. In other areas there are so many unfit houses that the required 
effort for many years must of necessity be devoted to clearance and redevelopment of 
the worst areas, the “patching” of the next worst and attempts to improve maintenance 
of the remainder at least to the point where they cease to deteriorate into an unfit state 
as fast or faster than the existing unfit houses are being cleared. In each area the priorities 
as between clearance and varying degrees of rehabilitation must in the first instance be 
assessed by the local authorities themselves, on the basis of proper surveys and subject 
to endorsement by the Secretary of State. But nationally we are clear that the priorities 
are as follows. 

269. The main objective of policy must be to get rid of the huge backlog of totally 
inadequate houses. Nationally this implies a channelling of resources to the areas 
with the biggest problems — above all to Glasgow. It also implies that any bottlenecks 
should be removed — whether they be of economic resources, of land shortages or of 
procedural delays. Locally the translation of this policy into action involves a concen- 
tration of resources and effort on the clearance of areas of bad housing. Priority for 
this means, of course, that fewer houses will be available for other needs, but this must 
be. The philosophy of “equal shares for all” has to be rejected, since it is the very negation 
of a policy of priorities. 

270. We recognise that the Government are currently proposing a new structure of 
housing subsidies, which will give local authorities greater financial help in building new 
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houses, and will increase automatically if costs and interest rates increase. Clearly this 
will help local authorities who undertake programmes of clearance and redevelopment. 
But it is an indirect benefit — because these programmes will be expensive — and not 
a specific incentive to undertake the more difficult work of building replacement houses 
rather than extra houses. We accordingly believe that the need to clear and replace unfi t 
houses is now so urgent that a specific financial incentive for this work should be given. 

271. Our emphasis on the clearance of areas is deliberate. Demolition of individual unfit 
houses (or even individual blocks) may be necessary in some cases, but the result is all 
too often a gap site which cannot be redeveloped satisfactorily and which has a blighting 
effect on the neighbourhood. It is such issues as this which have to be taken into account 
in an overall plan. 

272. Unfortunately the size of the problem in some areas is so great that a policy restricted 
to clearance would be inadequate. In these areas it is essential that a programme of 
acquisition and essential repairs and minimum improvements be implemented. The work 
is uneconomic and clearly distasteful to many local authorities; but families cannot be 
condemned to live in appalling conditions for a generation — and this, we repeat, is what 
is implied (even with a much faster rate of clearance) by a rejection of the patching policy. 
This then is the second priority. 

273. The third priority is the improvement of longer-life houses which fall below our 
Satisfactory Standard. Here much more purposive action is needed: the declaration of 
an improvement area is a good technique and should be continued, although we urge 
that, as suggested in paragraph 259, the cumbersome procedure of calling on individuals 
to make the actual improvements should be superseded by purchase (if need be, com- 
pulsory purchase) and action by the local authority themselves — parallel to the sort 
of action we envisage in paragraph 258 (a) and (b) in relation to clearance areas. 

274. In all this we see the need for a much more positive role to be played by the Secretary 
of State. He should ensure that local authorities’ progra mm es are not held back by land 
shortages (as is the case in Glasgow and Dundee, to mention only the major urban 
authorities which we visited). He should require local authorities to submit programmes 
for clearance, patching and improvement and should satisfy himself that these pro- 
grammes bear a reasonable relationship to the needs of the area. He should also watch 
how the resources being allocated to individual areas are in fact being used, and this 
means inter alia that he must take a stronger line in relation to policies relating to the 
allocation of council houses. To do all this effectively he will need far more information 
than he currently has at his disposal. Some of this he can obtain from local authority 
returns, but much of it must come from surveys separately sponsored and carried out. 
The preliminary results of the 1965 Scottish Housing Survey clearly show the value of 
these. 

275. This will be a new role for the Secretary of State and no doubt one which will arouse 
opposition from some local authorities. Yet it should be seen as a necessary corollary to 
an acceptance of the view that the housing problem is a national responsibility. The 
problem is concentrated in certain areas for historical reasons : it cannot be solved by the 
efforts of the local authorities themselves. They need special help — but this can be 
given only on the clear understanding that it is properly used. 

276. One way in which the Secretary of State can assist local authorities is by establishing 
a team of technically qualified staff in the Scottish Development Department. We see 
their functions as being not only the “eyes and ears” of the Department but also a means 
by which local authorities can obtain help in drawing up their programmes and in 
dealing with the problems which arise. We also see the need for a manual of guidance 
which will set out the statutory procedures which have to be followed and the ways in 
which a comprehensive housing plan can be drawn up and implemented. 

277 ‘ fhink that targets should be set for dealing with the different parts of the 
problem. Generally the aim should be to get rid of or improve all houses which fall below 
our Minimum Tolerable Standard within five years. By then many local authorities 
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should be able to adopt the higher minimum standard which includes the requirement for 
a fixed bath or shower provided with both cold and hot water. (Some can adopt this 
immediately — and should be required to do so). 

278. Such a target is obviously completely impracticable in Glasgow and other areas 
with a high proportion of sub-standard houses. Here the target can be determined only 
in the fight of a new assessment of the problem and the resources which can be made 
available. One of these resources — land — we have already mentioned. Another is that 
of technical and administrative staff. Some resources will be saved here if statutory and 
administrative procedures are streamlined. Others can be made available through the 
Scottish Development Department: as has been done, for example, in connection with a 
redevelopment scheme in the Anderston Cross area of Glasgow. Industrialised building 
methods offer further scope for adding to the resources available. All these matters are 
essential ingredients of what we term a comprehensive plan. 

279. Areas where there are houses falling below the Tolerable Standard which cannot 
be dealt with in five years should adopt a policy of patching. Where the size of the prob- 
lem is such that the houses cannot be dealt with in seven years the local authority should 
be required to adopt this policy. 

280. Targets for improvements also need to be set. We think that all houses which are 
expected to remain in use for 25 years ought to be brought up to the Satisfactory Standard. 
Furthermore houses which must remain for 15 years ought to be improved to a standard 
above the minimum and as near as possible to the Satisfactory Standard. 

28 1 . For these Improvement Targets to be met it will be necessary to increase the financial 
assistance available and, above all, to increase the returns allowed to private landlords. 
This is another illustration of the importance of a comprehensive approach. No amount 
of exhortation or the publicising of “targets” can provide a substitute to a rational 
financial basis. 

282. So far as patching and minimum improvements are concerned we must reiterate 
that it is totally misleading to regard these as alternatives to demolition and redevelop- 
ment. They are necessary simply because there is no other alternative apart from the 
completely unacceptable one of doing nothing. 

283. Our concept of a comprehensive approach to housing has, at the local level, major 
implications for the organisation and sphere of responsibility of individual committees, 
departments and officials. We think that all matters relating to clearance, patching, 
improvement and repair should be the responsibility of a housing committee , a housing 
department and a chief housing officer. It should go without saying that there will need to 
be the closest collaboration with the Planning Department whether this be in the same 
authority or at a higher level. 

284. This would involve a radical change from the current situation where responsi- 
bilities are fragmented between different committees and departments. Nevertheless it 
seems to us to be the logical conclusion of the whole fine of thinking which underlies 
our Report. 

285. This then is the outline of what we mean by a comprehensive approach. At the 
central Government level it involves a new and more positive role, a much more detailed 
knowledge of the problem, and a willingness to channel resources and give assistance 
where it is urgently needed. At the local level it entails a reassessment of priorities, the 
political courage to ensure that the priorities are met in action, and a determination to 
accept the temporary unpopularity of disturbing the status quo. 

286. Yet it is only an outline which we have provided. Much further thought is needed 
about many of the proposals which we have made and about the even greater number of 
issues which we have not had time to examine. We accordingly recommend that further 
inquiries be mounted immediately to consider those of our recommendations which cannot 
be implemented without further study. 

287. We do however wish to state in the strongest possible terms that this should not be 
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taken as a sub-committee recommendation to set up another sub-committee while 
leaving matters as they stand. Our report is an urgent call for action: and that action 
should start without delay. 



Secretariat 

288. We should like to take this opportunity of recording our sincere appreciation of the 
services rendered to the Sub-Committee by our secretary, Mr B. N. Downie, and our 
assistant secretary, Mr T. Melville. Both the complexity of the material we had to 
consider, and the limited time available to us within which to complete our Report, led 
to our making onerous demands on the secretariat, who never failed to meet these demands 
without the fullest degree of competence and courtesy. To all of the other officials of the 
Scottish Development Department and Scottish Home and Health Department who 
helped us in our inquiry, we extend our gratitude for their invaluable advice and tech- 
nical assistance. 

(Signed) 

J. B. Culling worth (Chairman) 

J. M. Coutts 
W. S. Gauldie 
J. L. Gilloran 
A. Laing 
T. W. Moore 
P. M. Robertson 

B. N. Downie (Secretary) 

T. Melville (Assistant Secretary) 
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CHAPTER 9 



Summary and Recommendations 



1. Scotland has had an acute problem of inadequate housing for decades. The fact that 
until recently, little attempt has been made to identify the precise scale and nature of the 
problem, has hindered the framing of policies adequate to deal with it. The situation thus 
requires a basic assessment if real progress is to be achieved. (Para. 56). 

2. While official returns indicate a total of about 100,000 unfit houses, the true figure is 
indisputably greater. Preliminary results from the Scottish Housing Survey indicate that 
at least 273,000 need to be demolished quickly. In addition, a further 193,000 houses 
have only a short life of 15-29 years. A total, therefore, of not far short of half a million 
houses will require to be replaced in the near future. (Para. 57). 

3. Clearance of unfit and sub-standard housing is a continuous factor which forms an 
integral part of housing policy. It cannot be regarded as a once-for-all exercise capable 
of being executed within a short period. The replacement need is a continuing and import- 
ant factor in housing administration. (Paras. 58, 59). 

4. New building and demolition of existing slums go hand in hand. The slum problem 
can be solved only by a co-ordinated programme of demolition, rehousing and proper 
priorities in housing allocation. (Paras. 60, 61). 

5. Families living in bad housing need to be given much higher rehousing priorities in 
allocation schemes. We think this is a situation which requires to be carefully reviewed 
by the Allocations Sub-Committee of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. 
(Para. 62). 

6. The problem of bad housing conditions is made more acute by its concentration in 
certain areas, particularly in the larger cities, and above all, in Glasgow, whose problem 
is of such dimensions as to merit separate attention. (Paras. 64, 65). 

7. Bad housing conditions in some of the remoter rural areas are proportionately as 
great as those obtaining in the cities. The particular nature of the problems require much 
fuller study than we were able to undertake. We recommend that the problem requires 
a separate study. (Paras. 68-70). 

8. A realistic assessment of the total replacement need, without regard to powers, 
resources and finance, should be faced up to nationally and locally; a target period for 
meeting the backlog should be set; and a deliberate policy decision must be taken to 
distribute resources of labour, technical skills and finance to achieve the best social 
balance between the different ways in which the problem is to be tackled — by way of 
clearance, improvement and patching. (Para. 75). 

9. The situation demands a rapid increase in the rate of slum clearance, an urgent 
reassessment of the need for improving those houses which must of necessity stand for a 
considerable number of years, and a much more adequate policy aimed at preventing 
deterioration. (Para. 85). 

10. Standards based on narrow public health concepts are now out of date; minimum 
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standards should be based on considerations of convenience, amenity and socially 
acceptable living conditions. (Para. 87). 

11. We recommend the use of two standards: the first we term a satisfactory standard, 
which constitutes a target towards which policy should be directed; the second, which 
we term a tolerable standard, is a condemnatory standard below which houses should not 
be allowed to exist. (Paras. 89, 90, 108). 

12. The Satisfactory Standard we felt should be similar to the standard laid down in the 
regulations for the administration of the discretionary improvement grants payable under 
the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 (Sections 105 and 111). It should also be reasonably 
flexible. (Paras. 92, 100). 

13. The Tolerable Standard should stress clarity in order to lessen the role played by 
subjective judgment in its application. In addition to revising the present statutory 
provisions relating to determination of unfitness, we recommend that a series of explan- 
atory notes be prepared which will give greater detail and guidance than is practicable in 
legislation. (Paras. 100, 102). 

14. We think that a “points system” has a part to play in helping to determine unfitness 
quickly and on a uniform basis and we discuss the form this might take in Appendix III. 
(Paras. 103, 111). 

15. The new Tolerable Standard should have only a limited life and should be reviewed 
within 10 years. (Para. 110). 

16. Further study should be made of the possibility of devising environmental standards 
similar to those we propose for individual houses. Consideration should also be given to 
the preparation of an advisory handbook, which we envisage as providing guidance to 
local authorities how inadequate environmental conditions can be improved by a 
co-ordination of housing and planning policies. (Para. 118). 

17. The “standard” implied in section 25 of the Housing (Scotland) Act 1950 relating to 
the definition of clearance areas, is not sufficiently relevant to contemporary conceptions 
of an adequate environment, and we propose its replacement by provisions based on a 
much broader concept. (Para. 121). 

18. We envisage a new concept of areas of unsatisfactory environment which would be 
defined in terms such as the following: 

An Area of Unsatisfactory Environment is an area in which the majority of the houses 
fall below the Standard for a Satisfactory House, or where the arrangement of the streets 
is unsatisfactory, or where there are unsatisfactory environmental conditions such as those 
of noise, smell, dust, dirt and smoke, inadequate open space (including play space for 
children) or inadequate provision for the garaging and parking of cars. (Para. 124). 

19. Action to be taken in respect of Areas of Unsatisfactory Environment could be on 
the lines of clearance area or improvement area procedure, or of a mixture of both, 
depending upon the actual conditions. These could be coupled with environmental 
improvements such as provision of open space, children’s playgrounds, parking spaces, 
etc. (Para. 126). 

20. The powers of local authorities to deal with the cleansing of backcourts and building 
precincts should be strengthened and consolidated in new legislation. (Para. 131). 

21. A more effective co-ordination of the responsibilities of the housing, cleansing and 
sanitary departments of local authorities is required to secure the maintenance of clean, 
tidy and healthy housing environs. (Para. 133). 

22. We are convinced that there is considerably more scope for improvement to tene- 
ments than is suggested by current progress. Accordingly, we recommend that detailed 
study should be made of the physical problems involved and that a manual of plans and 
advice should be prepared and circulated to local authorities. (Para. 155). 

23. There is little prospect of any significant increase in improvement works by private 
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landlords until they are allowed to charge reasonable rents and to receive a reasonable 
post-tax return on their properties. (Para. 169). 

24. We believe that the machinery set up under the Rent Act 1965, should be used in 
determining the rents of houses improved with grant aid. (Para. 173). 

25. Further study should be given to the ability of the private landlord to find money to 
finance repairs: there is a prima facie case for grants for repairs in the absence of reason- 
able rent provisions. (Para. 174). 

26. The percentage improvement grant should be increased to 75% if no provisions are 
made to enable the private landlord to charge a reasonable rent. It should remain at 
the existing 50 % if such a system is operated. In either case, the maximum cost on which 
grant is paid should be significantly increased. (Para. 175). 

27. The system of rating at present in force is a serious deterrent to improvements, due 
to the fact that as soon as a house is improved, its valuation is increased. (Para. 176). 

28. It is our view that the Secretary of State should take stronger measures to ensure that 
local authorities use their powers to the maximum possible extent, in relation to the 
operation of the Improvement Grant provisions. (Para. 181). 

29. We think that an owner applying for grant should be given the right to appeal on 
refusal by the local authority. (Para 185). 

30. Greater flexibility would be achieved by merging the standard and discretionary 
grants into a single scheme for grant aid, under which an owner would have a right to 
claim a grant for such improvements as were appropriate to his particular house. (Paras. 
188-190). 

31. To be eligible for improvement grant, a house should, after improvement, have to 
comply with the Tolerable Standard and have a life of not less than 10 years. For houses 
with a life longer than this minimum, the objective should be to obtain a standard pre- 
ferably at or above the standard for a Satisfactory House, though flexibility should be the 
keynote. (Paras. 191, 193). 

32. We are concerned with the effect of Building Standards Regulations on improve- 
ments and recommend that the problem be looked into further. (Para. 199). 

33. Improvement area procedure at present in force is complicated and in order to make 
it more efficient, considerable simplification is required. We recommend this as a subject 
for review. (Para. 203). 

34. Improvement area provisions are in danger of becoming a dead letter in the absence 
of follow-up action by the Secretary of State. We recommend, therefore, that local 
authorities should be required to report to the Secretary of State on the results of their 
first “inspection” and the action which they propose to undertake. (Para. 207). 

35. We recommend that the financial provisions for patching should be reviewed as a 
matter of urgency and that local authorities with a clearance problem which cannot 
be met within five years should be required to use their powers for the acquisition and 
patching of property which falls below the Tolerable Standard. (Para. 216). 

36. If houses are to provide an adequate standard of comfort and are to be prevented 
from falling into premature decay, they must be maintained properly. An aid towards 
the securing of proper maintenance would be in the consolidation of all the existing 
enactments relating to repair and maintenance into one code, augmented by a strengthen- 
ing of local authority powers to enforce repair. (Paras. 217, 228). 

37. We urge further investigation of the question of “reasonable expense” in relation 
to works of repair. An attempt should be made to find a workable formula for reasonable 
expense, given a basis of fair rents. (Para. 230). 

38. In view of the great weight of evidence criticising the cumbersome and protracted 
nature of the statutory and administrative procedures relating to unfit housing, we feel 
bound to recommend that procedures be reviewed, in an attempt to find wavs of expedit- 
ing the legal and administrative processes in this field. (Para. 231). 
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39. Appeals against individual orders and clearance orders would in most cases be more 
simply and more expeditiously dealt with by a hearing before a person appointed by the 
Secretary of State, rather than by a public local enquiry. We feel the hearing is to be 
preferred, unless issues of general public interest are also involved. (Para. 235). 

40. Local authorities should plan ahead to ensure that there is a sufficient number of 
projects under way to prevent administrative processes from holding up physical clearance 
and redevelopment. (Para. 244). 

41. We recommend that a comprehensive review should be undertaken of the provisions 
relating to compensation for the compulsory acquisition of sub-standard housing. 
(Para. 246). 

42. Despite the fact that we were informed of the impracticability of setting deadline 
dates for the submission of reports of public inquiries, we recommend that the matter be 
reviewed again. (Para. 251). 

43. We further recommend that the requirements of section 1 74 of the Housing (Scotland) 
Act 1950, for the selection of reporters from a panel should be abolished. (Para. 252). 

44. We recommend that a review be undertaken as a matter of urgency of the procedures 
which have to be followed in connection with clearance orders and clearance compulsory 
purchase orders. (Para. 254). 

45. Local authorities should be able to classify houses without having immediately to 
take positive statutory action and should be free to phase their programmes. Amendment 
of the relevant sections of the legislation to allow prior publication of a local authority’s 
intention would, subject to safeguards, benefit everyone concerned. (Para. 265). 

46. In the operation of improvement area procedure, local authorities should use their 
powers to acquire and improve houses on a comprehensive basis, rather than those 
powers to compel improvement by individual owners. (Para. 258). 

47. There is an urgent need for a comprehensive approach to the problems presented by 
Scotland’s vast number of sub-standard houses. Policies relating to environmental 
improvement, clearance and redevelopment, patching, house improvements, maintenance 
and new building all need to be co-ordinated in an overall plan; and this plan must be 
drawn up in the wider context of the plans for the area as a whole. (Para. 266). 

48. The first requirement is for a survey to assess adequately the condition of the housing 
stock and the quality of the environment of each district. Local authorities should use 
these surveys to designate areas suitable for improvement or clearance and should set out 
to acquire properties in advance of action. The determination of priorities at national, 
regional and local level must be based on this assessment, which itself has to be made 
without regard to available resources. (Para. 267). 

49. Nationally, the impact of policy must be in a channelling of resources to the areas 
with the biggest problems — above all to Glasgow. Locally the translation of policy 
into action involves a concentration of effort and resources on the clearance of bad 
housing areas. (Para. 269). 

50. Specific subsidies should be given for the clearance of areas of bad houses . (Para. 270). 

51. A programme of acquisition and carrying out of essential repairs and minimum 
improvement (i.e. “patching”) should be implemented in those areas where clearance 
alone would be inadequate to meet the problem. This should be undertaken in combin- 
ation with more action to deal with the improvement of longer-life houses falling below 
the Satisfactory Standard, mainly by means of the improvement area technique. (Paras. 
272, 273). 

52. In order to provide an accurate factual basis for action, there is a strong need for 
regular housing surveys to be carried out both at national and local level. (Para. 268). 

53. The Secretary of State has a much more positive role to play in the future, in relation 
to such issues as land availability and submission of programmes for clearance, patching 
and improvement and their reasonableness. The central Government could also assist 
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local authorities in the drawing up and implementation of their programmes by estab- 
lishing a team of technical staff in the Scottish Development Department, specifically 
delegated to deal with such matters. A manual of guidance is also needed, to set out the 
statutory procedures and the ways in which a comprehensive housing plan can be drawn 
up and implemented. (Paras. 274-276). 

54. Targets should be set for dealing with the different parts of the problem. Generally 
the aim should be to get rid of or improve all houses falling below the Tolerable Standard 
within five years. Glasgow should in this context be considered a special case. (Paras. 
277, 278). 

55. Areas where there are houses falling below the Tolerable Standard which cannot 
be dealt with in five years should adopt a policy of patching: where the size of the problem 
is such that the houses cannot be dealt with in seven years the local authority should be 
required to adopt this policy. (Para. 279). 

56. Targets for improvements also need to be set. We think that all houses with an 
expected life of 25 years ought to be brought up to the Satisfactory Standard; for those 
with an expected life of 15 years, to a standard above the minimum and as near as possible 
to the Satisfactory Standard. To enable such targets to be met, it will be necessary to 
increase the financial assistance available and, above all, to increase the returns allowed 
to private landlords. (Para. 281). 

57. We think that all matters relating to clearance, patching, improvement and repair 
should be the responsibility of a housing committee, a housing department and a chief 
housing officer. (Para. 282). 

58. We recommend that further inquiries be mounted immediately to consider those of 
our recommendations which cannot be implemented without further study. (Para. 286). 
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APPENDIX I 



The Need for Further Inquiry 



1. In the time available to us within which to submit our Report, we were able to con- 
centrate only on what seemed to us to be the most immediately relevant issues. We do 
not, however, believe that the recommendations of this report will have their fullest 
impact unless followed up by supporting investigations. Throughout our deliberations, 
we have noted areas in which fresh study is urgently required and we have recommended 
that these be taken up without delay, where appropriate by one or more sub-committees 
or working parties of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. The question of the best 
agency to undertake these studies, is however, less important than that they should be 
undertaken quickly. 

2. We list here separately, though not necessarily in the order of their importance the 
more important areas of further study which we have recommended be undertaken: 

(a) The problem of giving priorities to the rehousing of families living in slum 
housing (recommended for special review by the S.H.A.C. Allocations Sub- 
Committee). 

(b) The particular nature, causes and possible remedies of bad housing conditions in 
the rural areas. 

(c) The possibility of devising environmental standards on the lines of those pro- 
posed for individual houses: the preparation of an Advisory Handbook giving 
guidance on the improvement of environmental conditions. 

(d) A “feasibility study” of the scope for improvement of tenements, dealing with 
the physical problem and costs involved: the preparation and circulation to 
authorities of a manual of plans and technical advice. 

(e) “Reasonable expense” and its relationship to works of repair and improvement. 

(f) Investigation of the ways in which private landlords might obtain the necessary 
finance in undertaking works of repair and improvement. 

(g) Review of statutory and administrative procedures relating to unfit housing with 
a view to devising more expeditious procedures. 

(h) The effect of Building Standards Regulations on Improvement proposals. This 
should not be dealt with purely from the technical viewpoint: it should encompass 
study of the ways in which procedures can be made more expeditious. 

(i) Study of the ways in which a Comprehensive Housing Plan can be drawn up and 
implemented at the local level. 

(j) An evaluation of the potential usefulness of a Housing Defects Index or other 
such “points” system in determining housing quality. 
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APPENDIX II 



Statistical Appendix 



Unfit Housing Returns and Census Indicators 



1. In 1964, local authorities were requested by the Scottish Development Department to 
submit estimates of unfit housing in their areas as at 1st January, 1965. Final returns 
showed that a total of nearly 100,000 houses in Scotland were estimated by local authorities 
to be statutorily unfit — something approaching 6 % of the total housing stock. 

2. If this could be accepted as a realistic assessment of the scale of the unfitness problem, 
then the situation would be remediable in the short term; leaving aside the problem of 
wastage of the existing stock in the intervening period, a replacement programme of 
20,000 houses per year would be sufficient to erase the bulk of the problem in five years. 
Further examination of the individual returns, however, clearly reveals that the figures 
are unreliable for purposes of comparison of the figures: Glasgow, for example, with a 

total housing stock of nearly 326,000 assessed the size of their unfit sector as 11,000 

a proportion of a little over 3 %; Dundee, on the other hand, with a housing stock of less 
than 64,000 declared the size of their unfit sector to be 15,600 — a proportion of nearly 
25%. Similar, equally striking discrepancies could be underlined: Paisley, with 32,000 
houses declared 600 to be unfit — less than 2%; whereas Arbroath, with 7,500 houses, 
estimated that it had 2,500 houses unfit — one in every three. 

3. Though it is arguable that some of the divergencies are due to intrinsic differences in 

the quality of the housing stock in the various local authorities, it is clear that the figures 
cannot be explained solely on this basis. The immediate explanation which suggests itself 
is that local authorities have applied differing interpretations of unfitness. It seems likely 
that the larger the problem, the less stringent has been the criterion of unfitness applied. 
In other words, authorities faced with an enormous clearance problem appear to have 
returned the number of dwellings it was thought practicable to deal with in the short 
term. Another slightly different interpretation which could be placed upon the figures is 
that local authorities have applied broadly the same criteria to different categories of 
housing. In other words, while the same basic interpretation of unfitness might well have 
been applied, certain classes of property have been ignored in some authorities which have 
been dealt with under the Act in others. At any rate, the fact of understatement is evident 
enough, particularly when other (indirect) methods of assessment are used to attempt to 
measure the scale of the problem. y 



4. It is a senous hindrance to the accurate evaluation of the unfitness problem, that no 
generaffy comparable statistics are available which measure directly such factors as 
mstabdity dampness, state of repair, lighting deficiency etc. The only alternative statistics 
which exist, are Census statistics relating to amenities and house sizes (in terms of rooms, 
not floor area). The advantages of using Census data in this field are its uniformity of 
collection and hence comparability from authority to authority. Its disadvantages are 
that it is decennial, insufficiently detailed and as a result only usable as a very crude 
indicator of the probable extent of unfitness. 
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5. Section 24(1) of the Housing (Scotland) Act, 1962, lists among others, three factors 
to be taken into account in determining whether or not a dwelling is unfit, viz: 

“(g) adequacy and accessibility of a water supply 
(h) adequacy and accessibility of sanitary and other conveniences 
(k) facilities for storage, preparation and cooking of food and for the disposal of 
waste water.” 

The Census, which has tabulations relating to hot and cold water, fixed baths, w.c.’s 
and stoves and sinks, can be used only with caution in relation to the factors outlined 
above, since the definitions in each case are slightly different. In order to gain some idea 
of the extent of probable unfitness, using Census criteria alone, it is reasonable to consider 
the number of dwellings deficient in baths and separate w.c.’s alone (since the majority of 
dwellings have piped water supplies and a stove and sink of some description). If the 
criterion is further refined by specifying only those dwellings which have 1-2 rooms, in 
addition to being deficient in a bath and a separate w.c., a workable estimate of the 
extent of the problem may be obtained, though it is recognised that this is bound to be an 
underestimate. Ideally, such factors as gross value, age, state of repair etc. would have 
been taken into consideration, but as remarked above, none of these factors are accessible 
in generally collatable form. The size criterion was used as an indicator of improvability, 
small dwellings being less susceptible to improvement on structural grounds other than 
by works of conversion. It is likely that it nets a considerable proportion of the tene- 
mental “room and kitchen” type dwellings so characteristic of the big Scottish cities. 

6. Because the relevant statistics in the Census are more easily related to households than 
to dwellings, the three selected attributes have been tabulated in terms of households. 
The resultant figures on the basis of amenities available to households are broadly 
comparable to those relating to house amenities due to the low incidence of sharing in 
Scotland. (Only one household in forty shared a dwelling in 1961). 

7. The interrelationship among the selected attributes were as follows: 

(a) 452,000 households lacked or shared a fixed bath 

(b) 273,000 households lacked or shared a water closet 

(c) 373,000 households occupied dwellings of 1-2 rooms* *. 

Among (a), 270,000 households lacked or shared a w.c. as well, and 298,000 had only 1-2 
rooms. 

Among (b), 270,000 lacked or shared a fixed bath and 201,000 occupied 1-2 rooms. 
Among (c), 298,000 lacked or shared a fixed bath and 201,000 lacked or shared a water 
closet. 

8. Table A below makes these interrelationships clearer. 

Table A 



Percentage of Households in Category 



Category 


with 1-2 
rooms 


lacking or 
sharing a 
fixed bath 


lacking or 
sharing a 
water closet 


Households with 1-2 rooms 


- 


80% 


54% 


Households lacking or sharing a fixed bath 


66% 


- 


60% 


Households lacking or sharing a w.c. 


74% 


99% 


— 



The table shows that, for example, 80% of those households with 1-2 rooms, lacked a 
bath, while 54% lacked a separate w.c. Also, practically all of those which lacked a 
separate w.c. also lacked a fixed bath. On this basis of reckoning, approximately 200,000 
dwellings in Scotland, at the time of the Census, could be categorized as unfit, even 

* Slightly understated due to reservation in paragraph 6. 
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leaving aside considerations of age, deterioration, poor environment, etc. This estimate, 
as mentioned above, is likely to be a minimum one, since even on the basis of the lack 
of a separate bath and w.c. alone, there were approximately 273,000 dwellings of all 
sizes deficient in these sanitary conveniences. On a similar basis of reckoning, Glasgow 
would have had around 70,000 unfit houses in contrast with the submitted estimate of 
11 , 000 . 



Comparison of L.A. Returns on Unfitness and 1961 Census Statistics 



Area 



Cities 
Aberdeen 
Dundee . 

Edinburgh 
Glasgow . 

Large Burghs 
Airdrie . 

Arbroath 

Ayr 

Clydebank 
Coatbridge 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Dunfermline . 

Falkirk . 

Greenock 

Hamilton 

Inverness 

Kilmarnock 

Kirkcaldy 

Motherwell 

Paisley . 

Perth 

Port Glasgow . 
Rutherglen 
Stirling . 

County Landward Areas 
Aberdeen 
Angus 
Argyll 
Ayr 
Banff 
Berwick . 

Bute 

Caithness 
Clackmannan . 

Dumfries 
Dunbarton 
East Lothian . 

Fife ... 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark . 

Midlothian 
Moray . 

Naim 
Orkney . 

Peebles . 



% Households % Households 
in dwellings in dwellings % Dwellings 
sharing or sharing or containing 
lacking fixed lacking water 1—2 rooms 
bath closet 



No. & % of 
dwelling 
stock 
returned 
as unfit 



41 39 

40 24 

28 10 

41 24 



23 1,634 2.7 

35 15,600 24.5 

22 8,000 5.1 

38 11,000 3.4 



19 
43 
21 
24 
26 
16 
21 

20 
27 
34 

24 

25 
25 

31 
33 
33 
30 
33 

32 
22 



15 17 

35 27 

13 17 

13 29 

19 28 

11 19 

13 16 

9 16 

21 25 

16 29 

20 23 

13 13 

22 23 

18 22 

26 30 

28 35 

24 18 

22 28 

26 34 

13 16 



497 4.8 

2,500 33.0 

390 2.6 

1,430 8.9 

2,217 14.7 

223 2.8 

Nil Nil 

404 2.6 

941 7.5 

1,050 4.8 

2.000 14.8 

500 5.1 

500 3.2 

880 5.0 

6,594 28.0 

569 1.8 

1.000 7.0 

900 14.7 

602 6.8 

133 1.5 



34 26 

26 18 

28 17 

14 8 

39 26 

18 8 

28 12 

45 41 

9 5 

19 12 

23 14 

6 2 

17 5 

39 31 

31 20 

26 11 

17 9 

19 13 

9 3 

27 19 

31 22 

61 54 

11 3 



7 5,073 16.6 

16 500 4.6 

13 1,875 14.1 

13 360 0.9 

5 Not available 

10 20 0.0 

15 27 1.0 

11 144 3.6 

12 102 1.9 

12 717 5.2 

24 308 1.5 

9 63 0.8 

15 953 2.7 

8 576 3.5 

11 107 1.9 

12 108 7.4 

5 Not available 

19 4,287 5.0 

9 226 1.1 

8 250 3.8 

5 58 5.0 

11 Not available 

16 20 0.9 
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Comparison of L.A. Returns on Unfitness and 1961 Census Statistics 







% Households 


% Households 




No. Sc % of 






in dwellings 


in dwellings 


% Dwellings 


dwelling 




Area 




sharing or 


sharing or 


containing 


stock 








lacking fixed 


lacking water 


1-2 rooms 


returned 








bath 


closet 




as unfit 




County Landward Areas — Continued 










Perth 




20 


10 


12 


470 


2.4 


Renfrew 




8 


5 


8 


329 


1.1 


Ross & Cromarty 




42 


34 


9 


3,221 


21.8 


Roxburgh 




13 


4 


7 


13 


0.2 


Selkirk . 




15 


1 


7 


Nil 


Nil 


Stirling . 




12 


8 


12 


1,154 


4.4 


Sutherland 




35 


28 


5 


35 


0.7 


West Lothian . 




21 


7 


24 


677 


4.4 


Wigtown 




26 


18 


6 


894 


18.9 


Zetland . 




64 


58 


13 


150 


3.6 


Small Burghs 














Alloa 




20 


12 


23 


760 


16.7 


Barrhead 




21 


18 


24 


458 


8.6 


Bathgate . 




22 


11 


21 


210 


4.9 


Bearsden 




1 


1 


2 


Nil 


Nil 


Bishopbriggs . 




— 


— 


— 


60 


1.1 


Bo’ness . 




34 


26 


25 


1,008 


23.6 


Buckhaven & Methil 




32 


5 


21 


717 


11.0 


Cowdenbeath . 




29 


6 


30 


87 


2.3 


East Kilbride . 




1 


1 


11 


25 


0.2 


Elgin 




21 


14 


10 


128 


3.4 


Forfar 




37 


29 


32 


824 


22.0 


Fraserburgh 




30 


24 


14 


51 


1.6 


Galashiels 




44 


32 


35 


211 


4.5 


Grangemouth . 




14 


6 


18 


119 


1.9 


Hawick . 




40 


22 


27 


400 


6.6 


Irvine 




17 


13 


16 


515 


8.4 


Johnstone 




17 


16 


20 


300 


4.9 


Kirkintilloch . 




20 


13 


16 


90 


1.4 


Montrose 




42 


33 


27 


120 


2.9 


Musselburgh . 




23 


7 


20 


213 


3.7 


Peterhead 




43 


36 


18 


120 


2.8 


Prestwick 




16 


12 


15 


336 


7.6 


Renfrew 




28 


16 


31 


247 


4.0 


Saltcoats 




21 


13 


18 


263 


5.5 


Stevenston 




19 


13 


18 


Not available 


Scotland . 




29 


17 


23 


99,091 


5.9 



Notes: 1. Figures in the first 3 columns are derived from the 1961 Census (Vol. 4 Table 26) and the 
figures in the last column refer to the L.A. returns of unfit dwellings as of December 31st 
1964. 

2. The Scotland total is not an aggregate of the individual authorities above, since the majority 
of the small burghs are not listed — only the largest 25 appearing in the list. 
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APPENDIX III 

The Housing Defects Index 



1. At an early stage of our inquiry we discussed the possibility of devising a completely 
objective ‘scoring’ system for measuring the quality of housing. We quickly rejected 
this as being impracticable: the variety of house types and housing conditions is extremely 
wide and any measurement of quality inevitably involves a subjective judgement. 

2. Nevertheless we felt that a simple system might be of some use both in providing a 
common approach to the assessment of housing conditions and as a basis for determining 
the scale of the problem of substandard housing locally and nationally. 

3. We therefore looked carefully at the Housing Appraisal Method devised by the 
American Public Health Association.* We think that this is too complicated for the 
purpose we have in mind but it does provide us with the basis of a system which would 
be appropriate in this country. 

4. We have adopted from the American system the division of housing deficiencies 
into classes: basic deficiencies and cumulative deficiencies. A basic deficiency is a defect 
in a house which of itself is so serious as to render the house substandard. Clear examples 
are lack of a water supply, no electricity or gas, progressive instability, and no inter nal 
W.C. Cumulative deficiencies, on the other hand, are defects which individually do not 
render the house substandard, but which in aggregate may do so. 

After considerable discussion we devised a pilot ‘Housing Defects Index’ which was 
applied, with the assistance of a number of local authorities, to a sample of houses. 
The testing is still in process and the Scottish Development Department have undertaken 
to produce a final form for general use should results warrant this. 



5. We do not pretend to have been able to settle all the minor difficulties which arose 
in using the Index in our draft form, but we consider that the results are sufficiently 
promising to warrant further consideration and experimentation. The major matter 
to be settled is the score to be given to the cumulative deficiencies. We used a total of 
only 2 points for each of these and this clearly proved inadequate. 

6. In this connection it is interesting to note that the American system uses a total of 
30 points for each ‘cumulative deficiency’, on the following basis: 

Penalty Class O: Penalty 0 Points 

Conditions essentially acceptable: i.e. those which involve no threat to or impairment of health, safety or 
amenity with which any public agency need be concerned. 

Penalty Class 2: Nominal Penalty 2 Points: Possible Range 1 to 3 Points 

amenity° DS WMdl inV0lV6 Sl ‘ ght threatS t0 ° r im P airments of health or safety; or moderate impairments of 
Penalty Class 5: Nominal Penalty 5 Points: Possible Range 4 to 7 Points 

OmditoMhicIi involve moderate (considerable at some times or moderate at all times) threats to or 
impairment of health or safety; or considerable impairment of amenity. 

* 1945A946 al Meth ° df ° r Meamrin S the Q™lity of Housing: American Public Health Association, 
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Penalty Class 10: Nominal Penalty 10 Points: Possible Range 8 to 15 Points 

Conditions which involve considerable and ever-present threats to health or safety; or extreme and ever- 
present impairments of amenity. 

Penalty Class 20: Nominal Penalty 20 Points: Possible Range 16 to 30 Points 
Conditions which involve extreme and ever-present threats to health or to life itself. 

We suggest that some such basis be tested for use in a revised form of the Index. 

7. We give below a skeleton of the form we used in a pilot investigation. It should be 
noted that this was prepared before we had decided on what the minim um Tolerable 
Standard should be. It will therefore need revising to take our recommendations into 
account. 

8. The form is an approximate version of the American schedule considerably abbre- 
viated and modified to suit Scottish housing conditions. We were concerned to make 
it more simple to use in the field than the American original, which was geared to com- 
puterised office processing. This, we felt, would not be within the reach of a majority 
of the authorities who might be asked to use the form as an aid in inspecting and clas- 
sifying properties. 

9. Notes for Guidance have been produced to help in clarifying points arising from 
various items on the schedule, and to provide instructions on the use of the scoring 
method, which has been devised to reduce arithmetic to a minimum. It will be noted 
that the Index has been divided into two parts, one dealing with services and sanitation, 
the other with deterioration and access. This seemed an obvious division to make, 
since the first deals primarily with deficiency of facilities, and the second with state 
of repair — the two major categories of condemnation along traditional lines. 

10. While we are aware that an approach of this kind has inherent weaknesses, we 
nonetheless feel that the potential advantages outweigh the disadvantages to the extent 
of justifying further experimentation. We think the major advantages to be gained fall 
under the following heads; 

(a) Objectivity: This is relative, not absolute. There still remains the necessity of 
careful judgement on the part of the operator, but we believe the scope for subjectivity 
to have been reduced to a minimum. 

(b) Comparability of Results: The results of using the form should be generally com- 
parable from area to area. Hitherto it has not been possible to compare easily, unfitness 
returns from different authorities. Any move towards uniformity of assessment methods 
is, we feel, to be encouraged. 

(c) Detail: In addition to providing a tool for determining the size of the unfitness 
problem, the quantified approach adopted in the Index, should enable degree of condition 
to be established. Distinctions can be made on the basis of different levels of Cumulative 
Deficiency, for example, (see paragraph 6). 

(d) Ease of Operation: We think the Index will be quick and simple to use, reducing 
as it does, subjective judgement to a minimum. This should be widely welcomed by 
authorities, particularly those with limited staff available. 
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Authority: 

Report oa[;Dweliing at: 
Owner or Agent : 



Scottish Housing Defects Index 



Cumulative* Basic 

CATEGORY Deficiencies Deficiency 



Services and Sanitation Etc. 


O 


D 




1.1 


Water Supply: None inside dwelling 


n 




□ 




unwholesome 


i i 




□ 




inadequate 


u 


□ 






internal pipework leaks 


1 1 


□ 




1.2 


Fittings: no bath or shower within dwelling 


1 1 


□ 






no washbasin within dwelling 


1 1 


□ 






no sink within dwelling 


i 


□ 






bath or shower with cold supply only 


1 1 


□ 






washbasin with cold supply only 


1 1 


□ 






sink with cold supply only 


1 1 


□ 






no w.c. 


1 1 




□ 




w.c. shared with other family 


i i 




□ 




w.c. unventilated 


i i 




□ 




w.c. unsuitably located 


1 1 




□ 




w.c. not functioning 


i i 


□ 






no internal w.c. 


u 




□ 


1.3 


Drainage: not to sewerage system or to approved means of 










disposal 


H 




□ 




internal backflowing or leaking 


1 1 


□ 






external backflowing or leaking 


u 


□ 




1.4 


Heating and Lighting: 










no electricity or piped gas in dwelling 
no electrical power points or piped gas outlets or fixed 
space heating appliances : 


□ 




□ 




in living room 


n 




□ 




in bedrooms 


1 1 


□ 






no electrical power point in kitchen 


1 1 


□ 






gas or electric installation hazardous 


u 




□ 


1.5 


Facilities: 








no cooking facilities 


n 




□ 




no ventilated food store 


i i 


□ 






no adequate clothes drying facilities 
fuel storage required but: 


□ 


□ 






no fuel storage 


n 


□ 






fuel storage inadequate 


u 


□ 





♦O indicates no deficiency present. 
D indicates deficiency present. 
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Authority : 

Report on Dwelling at : 
Owner or Agent : 



Scottish Housing Defects Index 



Cumulative Basic 

CATEGORY Deficiencies Deficiency 



Deterioration and Access 


O 


D 




2.1 


Progressive Instability 










evident in walls 


□ 




□ 




roof 


n 




□ 




floors 


1 1 




□ 




elsewhere (name) 


□ 




□ 


2.2 


Exterior 










wall surface: broken or loose 


□ 


□ 






windows : broken or defective 


n 


□ 






roof: coverings or flashings loose or perished 


□ 


□ 






gutters and downpipes defective 




□ 






chimneyheads : defective 


□ 


□ 




2.3 


Access (common entrances, stairs and plats) 










paving and steps : uneven or broken 


n 


□ 






dangerous 


1 1 




□ 




railings or balustrades: condition dangerous 


u 




□ 




wall handrails : missing or defective 




□ 






wall finish : broken or loose 


n 


□ 






ceiling finish : broken or loose 


□ 


□ 






no direct access from flat to incombustible stair leading 










to place of safety at ground level 


n 




□ 




lighting of access inadequate 


1 1 


□ 






house doors : broken or defective 


u 


□ 




2.4 


Interior of Dwelling 










damp penetrates : walls 


n 




□ 




roof 


1 1 




□ 




floor 


u 




□ 




elsewhere (name) 






□ 




wall surface broken or loose 


n 


□ 






ceiling surface broken or loose 


n 


□ 






stair-condition dangerous 


1 1 




□ 




floors: condition defective 


n 


□ 






condition dangerous 


n 




□ 




Total aggregate deficiency points 


1 1 


□ 






Total basic deficiencies 


u 


□ 





Inspectors remarks 
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APPENDIX IV 



Distribution of Improvement Grants 



1. The number of houses improved in the period 1st January 1955 to 30th June 1965 
are expressed below as a ratio to the size of the housing stock at the date of the 1961 
Census. Nationally, the index gives a figure of 24 — i.e., in this period, 24 out of every 
1,000 houses in Scotland were improved with the aid of a grant. In order to simplify 
the work, only the larger authorities have been analysed. These include the Counties, 
the Cities, the Large Burghs and the Small Burghs of more than 10,000 population at 
the 1961 Census. This is arbitrary to some extent, but these authorities contain the 
great majority of the houses in the country (nearly 90%).* 

Table A: Improvements 1955-65: Larger Authorities 



Houses improved per 1,000 
of total housing stock 



Scotland 24 

Cities 9 

Large Burghs 10 

Small Burghs (all) 32 

Counties 48 



2. As is shown in Table A there is a very marked difference between the improvement 
rates of the Cities and Large Burghs on the one hand, and the Counties and Small 
Burghs on the other. Table B gives some idea of the range of variation among the Large 
Burghs and Cities and among the Small Burghs and Counties. 



Table B: Range of Variation in the Rate of Improvements 



(1) Large Burghs & Cities 
Improvements per 

1,000 houses No. Authorities 


(2) Small Burghs & Counties 
Improvements per 




9 


0-24 19 


5-9 


5 


25-49 13 


10-14 


3 


50-74 8 


15-19 


3 


75-99 5 


20-24 


2 


100-124 6 


25+ 


2 


125-149 2 


Total Authorities Analysed 


24 


150+ 4 

Total Authorities Analysed 57 



3. As can be seen, a high proportion of the Large Burghs and Cities had improvement 
rates in the 0-4 per 1,000 group. The median rate was 8. A different picture is presented 
in the second part of the table, where it can be seen twenty-five authorities had improve- 



The analysis was undertaken at the beginning of our inquiry when the latest figures available were 
those up to 30th June, 1965. It was not felt that any good purpose would be served by repeating the 
exercise with later figures, which would in any case, have modified the broad pattern only marginally. 
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ment rates in excess of 50 per 1 ,000 in the period covered ; the median improvement rate 
worked out at 43 per 1 ,000. 

4. To give some idea of the geographical distribution of these rates, the top and bottom 
six authorities in each grouping are set out in Table C. The high proportion of authorities 
in the rural parts of the country which had high improvement rates, is most striking. 
The notable exception to this rule is Port Glasgow, where a substantial number of 
tenement properties were improved by Messrs Lithgows Ltd., for their workers, and 
where in addition, an extensive scheme was carried out by the Town Council themselves. 
All of the authorities appearing in the lowest rates section of the table are in the Central 
Belt, and most of them in the western part of it. 



Table C: The Highest and Lowest Improvement Rates 





Large Burghs & Cities 


Small Burghs 


& Counties 






Highest 


Lowest 


Highest 




Lowest 






Improvement 


Improvement 


Improvement 




Improvement 


Rank 


Rates 


Rates 


Rates 










(per 1,000) 


(per 1,000) 


(per 1,000) 




(per 1,000) 




1 


Port Glasgow 99 


Ayr 


Caithness 


178 




1 


2 


Arbroath 29 


Clydebank 0 


Naim 


175 


Bo’ness 


2 




Perth'? 24 


Coatbridge 1 


Kincardine 


163 


Bearsden 


2 




Edinburgh 22 


Rutherglen 1 


Angus 


160 


Bathgate 


3 




Aberdeen; 18 


Glasgow 1 


Kirkcudbright 


135 


Lanark Co. 


5 


6 


Dunfermline 18 


Hamilton 2 


Sutherland 


128 


Renfrew Co. 


6 



N.B.— Nil is indicated by a dash; 0 means less than 0.5 per 1,000 



5. The contrast between these two sets of authorities in respect of tenure pattern, house 
type and political complexion is striking. These are the only common factors we have 
been able to find in our necessarily rapid survey. Certainly there is no correlation between 
the need for improvements and the rate at which they are in fact being undertaken. 
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appendix V 



Authorities and Organisations 
Giving Evidence 



Written Evidence 

Cities 



Aberdeen 


Dundee 


Edinburgh 


Glasgow 




Counties 

Aberdeen 

Bute 

East Lothian 
Lanark 
Renfrew 
Sutherland 


Angus 

Caithness 

Fife 

Midlothian 
Ross & 
Cromarty 


Ayr 

Clackmannan 
Inverness 
Orkney 
Roxburgh 
West Lothian 


Banff 

Dumfries 

Kincardine 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Wigtown 


Berwick 

Dunbarton 

Kirkcudbright 

Perth 

Stirling 

Zetland 


Burghs 










Airdrie 

Buckhaven 

Dumfries 

Fraserburgh 

Irvine 

Montrose 

Port Glasgow 

Stirling 


Alloa 
Coatbridge 
Dunfermline 
Galashiels 
Johnstone 
Motherwell & 
Wishaw 


Ayr 

Cowdenbeath 

East Kilbride 

Greenock 

Kilmarnock 

Musselburgh 

Renfrew 


Barrhead 

Clydebank 

Falkirk 

Hawick 

Kirkcaldy 

Paisley 

Rutherglen 


Bearsden 

Dumbarton 

Forfar 

Inverness 

Kirkintilloch 

Perth 

Saltcoats 



Professional and other Associations 

Property Owners & Factors Association, Glasgow 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association of Scotland 
The Royal Sanitary Association of Scotland 
Scottish National Housing and Town Planning Council 
Institute of Housing Managers 

SS^11 Fede wi 0f D PrOP , e ? ! ' 0wners and Factors °f Scotland 
Scottish Branch of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
Society of Medical Officers of Health (Scottish Branch) 

National Coal Board ' 
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Visits and Oral Evidence 



Dundee 

Glasgow 

Clackmannan County (including Burghs of Alloa and Alva) 

Inverness County 

Ross & Cromarty County 

Wigtown County 

Society of Medical Officers of Health (Scottish Branch) 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association of Scotland 

Scottish Branch of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
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An apparently sound front exterior . . . 
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External Aspects 
of Unfitness 



Deteriorating stone work 

Broken down-pipes rusting steel work 

Typical tenemental play area 
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Reconditioning 
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the subject of a 
demolition order 



Unfit but to 
e reconditioned with 
the aid of a grant 



Formerly unfit 
but now completely 
reconstructed with 
the aid of an 
improvement 
grant 
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